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For the Companion. 
A BRAVE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Denison. 

“\ piece of worthless land like that! What’s , 
the use of throwing your money away? Have a} 
ood time with it, buy yourself some handsome 
dresses and pretty things such as other girls 
have. Don’t show the miser’s spirit so soon.” 

The young man spoke impatiently. Perhaps he 
had expected his sister to share her bequest with 
him; for although his salary was as large as a 
young man of his age could reasonably expect to 
receive, he found it too small for full indulgence 
incertain “extras,” that seemed to him almost 
indispensable to his happiness. He liked to 
smoke now and then, liked amusements,—the 
drama, billiards, social fellowship,—and his nar- 
row income annoyed him. 

An aunt had lately died, leaving a thousand 
dollars to her favorite niece, Jack’s eldest sister. 
To a girl who had never had over five dollars of 
her own to spend as she pleased, a thousand dol- 
lars seemed a small fortune. “Her parents were 
in comfortable circumstances, and needed none 
of the, money, and her father advised her to 
place it in a bank where it would draw interest. 

She partly followed his advice by depositing ! 
five hundred dollars, and with the remaining five | 

hundred she bought a piece of land in an isolated 
part of the city, covered with rocks, and trees, | 
and bushes, and with here and there on it a stag- 
nant pool, It was about this land that Jack | 
Tamilton was talking. | 

‘[don’t care for handsome dresses, said his | 
sister, with energy. “I want this land. Ever | 
since I can remember I have longed to own land, | 
anl—well, there’s no use of saying any thing | 
now, I've bought it through the agency of one of | 
papa’s old friends, and it’s mine.” 

“What, the whole of that swamp?” asked her 
brother, in real consternation. 

“Yes, the whole; why not?” 

“Because it is perfectly worthless, particularly 
insuch a city as Washington.” 

“At present, perhaps.” | 

“And always will be. This sleepy old place | 
will never go ahead. It’s not a seaport, nor a 
manufacturing town, and has no enterprise, any 
way, 

“But it’s the capital of the nation,” said Ad- 
die, quietly. 

“Fudge! it wont be that long. Go-ahead cities | 
in the West are after that honor, and befere 
many years the place will relapse into its origi- | 
ual stagnancy, or become a howling wilderness.” | 

The girl laughed. 

‘Idon’t believe it,” she said; “you are a false | 
prophet, Jack, and I shall prove it by keeping my | 
land.” 

“You are very. silly, that’s all I can say,” and 
Jack tuned on his heel; “‘there are the taxes to 
pay.”? 














“Yes, I know it; I shall pay them.” 

“A woman’s notion,” muttered Jack, almost 
angrily, It did not please him to be opposed by | 
& mere girl, and he had never thought that Ad- 
die—who was “rather sensible, on the whole, 
you know”’—could be so set in her way, when it | 
Was not his way. 

“You wont say any thing to father that will 
make him think unfavorably of my purchase, 
will you, Jack?” asked Addie. 

“It seems to me he ought to know about it.” 

“O yes, of course, but let me tell him in my 


| he was killed by a shot through the heart. 


jor more determined heart than she. 














“Tean’t do that,” said Jack; “it has brought 
- |me all the way from Georgia.” 

So the little organ was strapped on to the car- 
riage, and Addie, trembling with delight and 
gratitude, took her soldier-brother home. 

And such a home! refinement, sweet faces, 
| loving hearts, rejoicings almost ecstatic. What 
| an evening it was! What stories of privation and 
| suffering were told, till every eye rained tears! 

Then it was Addie’s turn, “Dear Jack, you 
‘yemember the land, the despised pu: chase,” she 
| said; “it has been, and is now, my Aladdin’s 

lamp. It has made us rich,’’ and she gave him 

the proof in letters, orders, receipts. 

“Wonderful!”’ he said, “All the wisdom of 

the family is embodied in my sister Addie.” 
“And now [’ll tell you how I came to buy the 
| land,” Addie continued. “Years and years ago, 
; When I was only a school-girl, I overheard a gen- 
| tleman say that whoever bought that lot of land, 
|and could afford to keep it long enough, could 
| not help realizing a fortune from it. It was only 
| word or two, but they were spoken with such 
| emphasis, and by such an authority, that I began 
| to covet it, swamps, bushes, malaria and all.” 











A BRAVE GIRL | I have told you, dear reader, what a few words 


a better business opening offered him, emigrated 
to a Western city, taking his family with him. 
Jack, however, remained in Washington, “to see,”’ 
he laughingly said, “after his sister’s property.’’ 
Not a letter did he write to her but contained 
some jocose allusion to this wild Waste of awful | 
country, as he called it. 
At one time he had explored far enough to find | 
a lovely river surrounded by toadstools, at | 
another, a cavity where dwelt a family of snakes. 
He called it by all manner of fanciful names, 
and divided it into streets and avenues, exhaust- 
ing his ingenuity in inventing places of residence, 








all of which delighted Addie, and confirmed her | 





did, and there is no happier home in Washing- 
| ton, to-day, than that one gained by the will, en- 


“treasury women.’ Mothers toiling with fail- : : 
y re ergy and work of Addie Hamilton, 


ing health; daughters, with the care that belongs | 
to maturity, forced to labor for destitute parents | 


who have been unfortunate. Aye, and I call to | For the Companion. 


mind one slender girl, who to save her aged fa- | 
ther from anxiety and suffering, went to the treas- | WHAT CAME FROM A BIDE. 
By Rufus Sargent. 


ury building till within three days of her death, | . res 
The most remarkable boy in the village of 


Se 


H 
a devoted, martyr woman, whose white face and 
pitiful, yearning glance has haunted me many a} Samoset, on the Samoset branch of the Great 
time. Only a few days ago I looked at her in} Western Line to the city of C., was Eugene Bur- 
her coffin, and thought of her words when she | nett. 
came home on that last day: “I’m so tired! so| He wasa hunchback, the only son of a poor 
tired!’’ | woman, Few who saw him moving about, 
Dear heart, she is not tired now. It is of these | with his misshapen shoulders and lopped head, 


in the resolve to keep the property, whatever| women that thoughtless tongues chatter, be-| would guess that he was a genius; though the 


might be said or done. 

The war broke out and Mr. Hamilton, senior, 
was made Colonel of a regiment, and went to the 
field of battle with flying colors. Addie received 
no more letters, for Jack Hamilton had also en- 
listed, and in process of time nothing more was 
heard of him. 
The 
dreadful news fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
household. In less than a year Mrs. Hamilton 
was carried to the grave, and Addie left in her 
broken home with her two young brothers and 
three little sisters, all looking to her for consola- 


| tion and care. 


This was a heavy charge for a girl but little 
over twenty; yet never warrior carried a braver 
Though 
surrounded by strangers, she called upon no out- 
sider for assistance, but sold the goods left by 
her father, with her brother’s help paid off the 
few debts they owed, and came straight back to 
Washington, where she could, at least, see the 
familiar faces of her friends. 

Here she took a little house, and drawing out 
the money she had deposited in the bank, built 
up a home for herself and the children. 


one was earning money with which to get them 
bread. She found the eldest brother—he was 
but sixteen—a place in an office. 

“Never mind, Jamie,’’ she said, when he de- 
murred a little at the nature of the work he was 





own way. He is so merciless when he does laugh 
at people, that’s all. I don’t think he will care, 
but he can be so sarcastic, and I should never 
hear the last of it. As it is, I don’t suppose he 
Will ever trouble himself to look at the land.” 
“When shall you commence building?” asked 
Jack, with a comical look. 
‘I don’t intend to build at all,” Addie replied. 
‘l Just mean to keep the land.” 
“You'll have to,” laughed Jack; “the wildest 
seculator wouldn’t take it off your hands.” 
And there the conversation ended. 


called to do; “T’ll put you through college yet.” 
Then with unflagging energy she sought for an 
| appointment under government. For six months 
| she worked undauntedly for such a position as 
| the daughter of a soldier ought to receive, brav- 
| ing all sorts of weather, waiting upon all kinds 

of dignitaries, till at last her sweet, pale face, 

under its mourning bonnet, began to be known. 
| Gradually friends were raised up, and through 
| the influence of one of our good Massachusetts 
Senators she was finally given a place. > 


| cause, perchance, some few are unworthy. 


Col. Hamilton never came back; | 


brilliancy of his large eyes, the breadth of his 
The girls were sent to school now, and the | forehead, and the pleasant intelligence of his 
boys were put in better places. Times were easy | pale face, did much to redeem his deformity; but 
once more, but the work told on Addie’s slender la genius he truly was. 
frame. She became care-worn and anxious be-| At the time when our story commences Eugene 
fore her time. Occasionally she thought of the was fourteen years old. Even at a much earlier 
land lying out there on the verge of the city, all | age his singular aptness at making things, and 
in a tangle, and the thought always brought | for studying out machinery of every kind, had 
smiles and tears, for she recalled the letters of | rendered him an object of remark and notice. 
brother Jack, and his merry, ridiculous descrip- | This faculty, and his generous use of it, made 
tions. him a favorite with the boys, for his ingenious 
Four years had passed, and Washington was | fingers whittled out many a cunning bird-house, 
improving in appearance and in the value of its; and squirrel-cage, and “pocket saw-mill” for 
real estate. Capitalists were busy prospecting, | them. But among all the intricate toys that 
and it was found that a certain part of the city | he spent his leisure hours and sickly days in 
began to be in demaiadiiOn and on crept the im-| contriving, steam-engines were his special de- 
provements, until they reached what is considered | light. He made two or three of diminutive size 
now one of the finegt-Reealities. The property | that would run on little tracks, to the great admi- 








But even then they could not live unless some | long she could give herself rest from her weary- 





was traced to Addie,:amd inquiries commenced. 
The speculators found her, though in appearance 
but little more than a girl, quite able to cope with 
them, and determined not to sell her land unless 
to very great advantage. She marked out her 
course and adhered to it strictly. She would 
only sell in lots, reserving to herself the best part 
of the land. Money began to pour in. Before 


ing toil. 

Another year passed by. Walking down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue one winter’s day, she paused at 
sight of a man who had lost his right leg. His 
face was turned from her, but something in his 
manner sent a strange thrill through her heart. 
A moment more and their eyes met, The recog- 
nition was instantaneous. 

“O Jack!” she cried, her face all rapture, and | 
the by-standers looked on with astonishment, to , 
see a beautiful, well-dressed woman fall on the 
neck of the ragged, one-legged soldier. 

Jack couldn’t speak, though he tried,—some- | 
thing choked him; and his eyes were blurred | 
with tears. | 

“Come home,” said Addie, and she hailed a 





| & messenger. 


ration of all who saw them. 

He was also noted for his skill in mechanics 
generally, and often neighbors who were making 
repairs about their houses, or in their choice fur- 
niture, consulted Eugene, and he could almost 
always show them the neatest and handiest way 
to do the work. But the steam-engine was his 
chosen study. That king of machines he had 
examined and pondered over with an enthusi- 
ast’s zeal and an artist’s patience, till he knew 
every part of it thoroughly, and understood its 
management as well as many an old engineer. 

One autumn day the mayor of the city of C. 
was in Samoset visiting a friend. In the after- 
noon the weather, which had been beautiful, 
took on a threatening aspect. The wind changed, 
and by three o’clock great masses of rolling 
clouds covered the sky, portending a heavy 
storm. 

Shortly after three o’clock a dispatch was re- 
ceived in the telegraph office addressed to the 
mayor. The operator looked grave and shook 
his head as he copied it, and hurried it away by 
Not twenty minutes elapsed be- 
fore a galloping horse, attached to a light, cov- 


I often think of her, and such as her, when I | carriage standing near; “come home with me and | ered buggy, was seen flying down to the depot. 





Not long after that the elder Hamilton, having: hear the contemptuous sneer thrown out at | leave the old organ here.” | In the buggy were the mayor and his host. Both 
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of them were very much excited. The mayor 
Jeaped upon the platform and summoned the 
railroad agent. 

“When does the next train leave for C.?” 

“At five o’clock, sir.” 

“That will not do. I must leave immediately. 
How many miles is it to C.?” 

“Fifty-six, sir.” 


“Fifty-six!” cried the mayor in consternation. | 
“Then I couldn’t get there in less than five hours | 


by horses. I must have an engine.” 
“An engine? 


“Veg, 


It’s a very pressing case, then?” 


I must travel to C. with all possible 


speed. A riot has broken out, and I am need- 
ed. I ought to be there now.” 


‘Tl telegraph to the superintendent,” said the 
station-master. ‘“There’s an engine here, but I 
have no authority to let it go under any cireum- 
stances unless it is attached to a train.’ 

“Then send your dispatch immediately,” said 
the mayor. 

The telegraph operator flew to his instrument. | 


‘Eugene and said, “Go and get up steam. The 
| mayor must go with you or not at all.” 

| It was a bold venture for the station-agent to 
|muake, but he had faith in the boy, and knew 
how necessary it was that the mayor should 
reach the city as soon as possible. 

He called two men to assist Eugene, and the 
| three went out together. 

“You say the road is clear, switches all right, 
&c.,’’ said the mayor to the agent, in the tone of 

| & man making up his mind to his fate. 

“Switches are all set straight for the main 

| track. That’s the rule. The lightning train has 

|the way now; but the Pilgrim will have an 

| hour’s start after she is ready and the steam 
is up. 

The mayor paced the room, as anxious men al- 
en always do, and the time flew by. Then 
there was a rumbling noise heard outside. He 
| started. 
| “Here is a train!” 

No, it was the Pilgrim; and Eugene was seat- 
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‘thirty minutes. But he failed to do it. They! 
|rushed on again. Hamilton was passed, Bel- 
ville, Wyandotte, Coren—they were now only | 
fifteen miles from the city. | 

The mayor grew more and more anxious as | 
they approached their destination. In his mind’s | 
eye he saw his city in the hands of a mob, and 
fearful battles going on in the streets. 

Twelve miles! 

Ten miles! 

Eight miles! 7 

In the region which they were now passing 
through the storm had been raging, but the rain 
no longer fell, the storm had passed on. Just 
after they passed Farmley they came to a long, 
descending grade. At the bottom of the grade 
ran a narrow stream, which was greatly swollen 
, by the rain. Across this stream lay the railroad 
| bridge, a structure one hundred feet long sup- 
ported by piles driven into the bed of the river. 

The engine rushed down this grade towards 
the bridge with fearful velocity. All at once 


| the city streets. 


His office was in the railroad station, and he had | ed in the cab, with a fireman to help him, and 
heard all that had been said. He touched | with his hand on the lever, his cheeks flushed 
the transmitting key, but the indicator refused | with excitement, and his eyes brighter than ever. 
to work! | The mayor hurried out, nerving himself for the 





Eugene perceived something that made his heart 
leap into his throat. The water on the lower 
side of the bridge was filled with mud. This 


What could be the matter? He tried his in- 
strument again and again; but it was deaf and | 
dumb. 

“The wires are down,” said he. “It must | 
be so.” | 
“Ah, those rioters at C. have done it!” said | 
the mayor. 

“Or possibly the storm has broken further | 
south and blown down the lines,” said the oper- 
ator. 

The mayor stared at the station-master, and 
the station-masicr stared at the mayor. “Come,”’ 
said the latter, excitedly, “fire up your engine 
and put me on the road! It is for 
the publie good,” 


I must go! 


The agent reflected for a2 moment, and then 
said, “I see only one chance, your Honor. The 
engineer who runs the “Pilgrim” lives here. 
He’s off duty, sick, just now, and so happens to 
be at home to-day. 

“But who will go with it?” asked Mr. F., the 
mayor’s host. 


“That is the question,’ continued the agent, 
still reflecting, and looking at his watch. ‘The 
track will be clear for the next two hours, and 
The 
spare engineer, who runs the Pilgrim now that 
Stanhope is off, wont come in till the five o’clock 


then the lightning express goes through. 





train. I—I had thought—if you can get Stan- 
hope’s consent—I had thought of Eugene Bur- 
nett.’ 


The agent spoke with considerable hesitation, 
but at the name of Eugene Burnett Mr. F. 
clapped his hands. “Good!” he cried. “He is 
the very one for us!” And in a minute more he 
was in his carriage, whirling away to see Stan- 
hope, the sick engineer, and the telegraph boy 
was running with all speed to fetch Eugene. 

The rain had now begun to fall, and the wind 
was rising every minute, 
and down the room. 


The mayor paced up 
Now and then the tele- 
graph operator tried his instrument, but got no | 
response, All faces in the depot looked as dis- | 
mal as the weather. 


Suddenly Eugene entered. The station-master 
said to him, “Eugene, do you think you under- 
stand an engine well enough to run one to C,?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Eugene, beating his wet cap 
upon a chair. 

“Are you certain ?”’ 


“Yes, sir,” responded the boy, smiling; “I un- 
derstand every thing about an engine.” 
“But did you ever run one?” 


“A few miles with Mr. Stanhope once. I know | blew them; and the telegraph poles looked almost | The people at the station were astounded to 


I can manage it very easily.” 

The station-master’s face brightened a little. 
But the mayor shook his head. Pressing as the | 
emergency was, he could not feel willing to trust 
his journey and his life to a little, pale, hump- | 
back boy. The station-master assured him of | 
Eugene’s wonderful ability, and thought that he 
might trust him. 

Just then the sound of wheels was heard, and 
Mr. F, burst into the room, crying out, “Stanhope 
says yes!” 

Still the mayor hesitated. 

“My boy,” said he, “you know, of course, that 
an engine is a terrible power, and the danger of 
riding on one at full speed is great; that it may 
explode, or run off the track, or may meet with 
an obstruction—or a fatal collision?” 


“Certainly, sir,’ replied Eugene. 
The mayor walked excitedly once or twice | 
across the floor. He looked out at the windows: | 


ing in the wind, and the four lines of railroad 
track stretched away, glistening with the wet, as 
far as the eye could reach. 


must have come from the banking behind the 


| awaiting him in his distant city, and the call of 
} his duty to go there without delay. 
| not hesitate longer. 


| er, and little humpbacked Engene, with his hand 





Meanwhile, the station-master had beckoned to 


worst. 

Several boys and some older depot loungers, 
attracted by the rumor of Eugene’s “big job,” 
huddled under the broad roof of the station stoop 
and cheered the young engineer. The steam was 
blowing out of the escape-pipe, and old Pilgrim 
seemed impatient to be off. 

“Get upon the engine, sir,’ said the station- 
master. “Ihave no doubt that the boy will take 
you to the city in safety.” 

The mayor gazed at the fragile boy and at the 
powerful engine entrusted to his control. Then 
he thought of the fearful—perhaps tragic—scenes 


He dared 
He leaped into the cab, and 
leaned down and said to Eugene,— 

“Tf you carry me to C. in an hour and a half, I 
shall give you a hundred dollars. If you feel the 
least fear, however, do not go at all. What do 
you say ?” 

“J will go, sir.’ 

“All right!”’ cried the station-master. 
ence McManus is on the tender. He’ll feed your 
fire. Mr. Mayor, you had better sit on the fire- 
man’s seat and keep ringing the bell.” 

Eugene tried his water-guages, looked at the 
fire, and then with his slender, white hand drew | 
the lever to let the steam into the cylinder! 


“Tey. 


With an angry hiss, the engine started on her 
way, followed by loud hurrahs and waving caps. 
On she sped, faster and faster, coursing the track 
with sure tread, the mayor sitting upright, pull- 
ing the bell-rope, McManus perched on the tend- 


on the throttle, and gazing out of the cab win- 
dow, guiding and governing the whole! 

The watchers at the station looked after the 
locomotive till it dwindled to a speck in the dis- 
tance, then till the last puff of smoke disappeared 





for their homes. 

sut Eugene and the mayor went flying on. | 
Two miles, five miles, ten miles. His Honor 
grew nervous. Never in all his life before had 
he travelled at such a fearful rate of speed. But | 


| Eugene was calm. 


The roar of the machinery and the thundering 


tread of the wheels prevented them from talking, | 


and the locomotive bounded and swayed as it} 
rushed fiercely over the track. 


Trees, fences, houses, barns, cattle, all seemed 
flying in the opposite direction, as if a hurricane | 


as near together as the teeth of a hair comb. | 
a hh . . . . | 
he Pilgrim seemed to exult in conscious power, 


and danced, and bumped, and shook, and snorted, | tall, smoke-begrimed gentleman ringing the bell! 


and tore along like a demon. They rushed 


through Dayton, and Westport, and Colley, and 


Fayette, and through the brown pine woods, and | 
| over the broad, green marshes. 


The mayor could 
see the people staring along the road. 

He looked now and then at the little fellow 
beside him. He saw the thin, white hand clutch- 
ing the steel lever, and the keen eyes scanning 


now the road in front and now the machinery | ger’s office, and soon Eugene found that he was a 
below. | 

Town after town and village after village was | 
left behind in their wild flight. They came to} that it required uncommon courage to run it, or 
Croydon, a hamlet of six houses, just half way! that it was a great thing to have one’s wits 
to C——. Here they stopped for water. The | thoroughly at command. 


mayor's face was black with cinders, and so was 
Eugene’s. Said the mayor,— 


| “Shall we get to C—— in thirty-five minutes | famous. 
the rain was falling heavily; the trees were bend- more? We have come thus far in thirty-five.” | 


“Yes, sir,” said Eugene, “we shall be there in| have been seen in the Department of Engineer- 


less time than that.” 
“Then you shall have two hundred dollars.” 
Eugene secretly determined to get to C—— in 


| pulled his lever and let on the full head of steam. 


| He said nothing. He was bent upon rushing tlie 


| ruins, and watched the swaying timbers and 
jin the tunnel; and finally all of them departed | 


| foaming flood. 





abutments at the end of the bridge. Was it pos- 
sible that the bridge was giving way? 

To stop the engine was now out of the question. 
Eugene made up his mind in an instant. He 


The Pilgrim sprang forward like a frantic crea- 
ture. The mayor turned around, Eugene was 
leaning forward with flashing eyes, scanning his 
danger. 

His lips were firmly set, and the gathered in- 
tensity of his look made the boy almost grand. 


engine across the bridge before it had time to 
sink, even if it should begin to give way. 

In a moment they were upon it. Eugene saw 
the dreadful water boiling below. The bridge 
shook. The engine rocked and staggered as it 
flew along. The mayor leaped down from his 
seat with starting eyes, and Terence, the fireman, 
uttered a frightened cry. But little Eugene re- 
mained cool. His very excitement seemed to 
keep him calm. There was a sensation of sink- 
ing, and Eugene saw that several timbers had 
started. The mayor and poor Terence prepared 
themselves for a flying leap into the river. But 
the little.engineer’s shrill voice arrested them. 
Don’t move, or you'll be killed!” 

The weakened bridge settled and cracked, but 
did not sink. The locomotive did its duty no- 
bly, and swept across the trestles like a whirl- 
wind. It kept the track to the end—passed the 
bridge—and rolled upon solid ground again. In- 
stantly Eugene reversed the machinery and or- 
dered Terence to put down the brake. 


“Stay here! 


After running some distance they stopped. 

The bridge had fallen behind them! Speech- 
less for a moment with the thought of the fatal 
peril they had passed, they looked back at the 


broken joists as they yielded one by one to the 
One side of the span still stood, 
so that a foot-passenger could cross. 

’ 


“Terence,” said Eugene, “take this red flag and 


go back over the stream, and half a mile be- 
yond, and stand there until the lightning ex- 


press comes, and stop the train. 

The mayor gazed with admiration at the de- 
formed boy, who had so thoroughly proved his 
gallantry, his nerve and his high intelligence. 
And now they were speeding forward again 
towards C——. It was only four miles further. 
They travelled these four miles in five minutes. 


see this single engine rush into the depot man- 
aged by a little humpbacked boy, and with a 


A thousand questions were asked. The super- 
intendent of the road came down in haste. In 
reply to the eager inquiries of the mayor, he said 
that the riot was suppressed and the city was 
quiet. The storm had helped to clear the streets, 
and after a few arrests the mob had dispersed. 

“But tell me about this engine.”’ 


And he was told. They went to the mana- 


hero. He never had known before that it was a 


remarkable thing to understand an engine, or 


In twenty-four hours every paper in the city 
had the story in print. The boy had become 


A month after that eventful day Eugene might 


ing in the Technological Institute, dressed in the 
blue suit and the silver-laced cap of the school. 


cured his rapid advancement, and it is not 
very rare sight now to see the great man and the 
deformed, and still pale boy, walking together jy 
So promising a beginning, with 
the habits already formed of careful study ang 
thoroughness in whatever he undertakes, cannot 


| fail to make eminent the future life of the young 


engineer. 





THE LONG DAYS. 


Mr. Howells, in the June Atlantic, furnishes the 
following delicious poem, which seems fully en rap. 
port with the spirit of the season: 


Yes, they are here again, the long, long days, 
After the days of winter, pinched and white; 
Soon, with a thousand minstrels, comes the light, 
Late the sweet robin-haunted dusk delays. 


But the long days that bring us back the flowers, 
The sunshine, and the quiet-dripping rain, 
And all the things we know of spring again, 
The long days bring not the long-lost hours. 


The hours that now seem to have been each one 
A summer in itself, a whole life’s bound, 
Filled full of deathless joy—where in his round 
Have these forever faded from the sun? 


The fret, the fever, the unrest endures, 

But the time flies. . . . O, try, my little lad, 
Coming so hot and play-worn, to be glad 
And patient of the long hours that are yours! 





For the Companion. 


WHAT I KNOW ABOUT PARROTS, 
By Alma. 


“March along! March along! Who are youlook- 
ing at? Always mind your own business!” 

This last sentence, uttered in the most oracular of 
tones, I heard as I was leisurely walking along a 
pleasant street in Baltimore. I was startled, the 
voice, as the song has it, “was so near, and yetso 
far.’ To the right there were houses, to the left 
houses; only to the left were delicious little bits of 
greenery let in between brick walls. 

One of these little gardens was entered by an 
arched gateway, and there, after I had walked back 
and forth two or three times, hearing no sounds, 
however, save a low, Mephistophelian laugh, I dis- 
covered the owner of the voice. 

She was dressed in blue and gold—a saucy poll 
parrot, hanging in the shadow of dark green leafage. 
I believe the creature knew the exact moment thatI 
perceived her, for her tone changed to a sarcastic 
tenor as she glibly repeated,— 

“QO, there you are! You think you’re smart! Go 
home to your mother!” 

“Well,” said I to myself, “if that parrot don’t rea 
son, then I never did. The creature saw me looking 
for her, and when I had discovered her began to 
banter me.”’ 

I could not help laughing. 

“You're a saucy bird,’’ I said, shaking my finger at 
her. 

“So they say; so they say,”’ was the almost human 
reply. “Better go home,” then she cocked her head 
on one side, “better go home to your mother, / 
think.” 

It was too droll. 
went. 

Arrived at a friend’s house where I anticipated 
spending the day, I found Aunt Blindy, as she was 
called, seated in the sitting-room, her neatly-tat- 
baned head tossing and nodding as she talked about 
old times. Aunt Blindy is a small, lithe, much- 
wrinkled mulatto, who don’t know her own age, but 
reckons she can’t be far from eighty. She has been 
in former years a nurse in the family, and sometimes 
she calls in to see “her chil’en.” 

I told my little story of the parrot. 
shook her head, her old eyes sparkled. 

“Dem critters is human, dey is, I know it,” she 
said, in her slow, emphatic voice. “Dey’s dif’rent 
in bulk, but sure’s you live, mistis, dey’s got souls. 
I’s had ’em more than once. 

“My father, he was a sailor, and he was give 4 par 
rot by a Frenchman. Dat parrot could use de wick- 
edest language! My life, but wouldn’t he say things 
make your blood run cold? Well, he brought dat ar 
parrot home, and my mudder, she was sich a good 
Christian dat she wanted to sell dat bird; but some 
way she got likin’ him, and kind o’ pitied him ‘cause 
he was so wicked. 

“One day he swore an awful oath. Mammy, she 
couldn’t stand it no longer; so she jest get up and go 
out wid her knitting-needles in her hand. 

“*Poll, you wicked cre’tur,’ says she, ‘what did 
you say? 

“‘Bless de Lord, bless de Lord!’ said Poll, jest 8 
solemn as any minister. 

‘Now,’ says mammy, ‘you done gone tell a lie! 
and I say to you that I wont have no more swearing 
I wont hear you takitg the name of my blessed Mas- 
sa on your wicked tongue. Ef ‘I hears you swarin 
that way again, I’m going to put this needle in e 

fire and hot it red hot, and give it ’cross your legs! 
*Deed, I'll do it, honey, sure!’ 

“Go in, mother, go in, mother. Poll’s sorry. Poll 
wont do it any mo’,’ said poll, like a human; 40 I 
jest want to tell you, mistis, dat ar critter never 
sweared again, or if he did, he jest chuckle it, a 
mix it up wid ‘Bless de Lord!’ and every good thing 
he could think of, till nobody couldn't tell toder 
from which,’” and the old woman sank back in her 
chair, lauglting. . 

My Irish girl at home had also her small contribu- 
tion of parrot lore. > 


“J think I had,” said I, and off I 


Aunt Blindy 





| His friend, the mayor, was his patron, and pro- 


“We had one in Tifferary,” she said, “and a fine 
, old fellow he was, baring a bald spot on his head 
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THE YOUTH'S 





fromage. He and me use to be great company for 
aich other. He used to wake the ould granny up 
just the minute the clock was on the strike of six. 
He'd begin his talk before the clock struck, too; 
and how'd he know ? 

«Git up, granny, git up! 
fast!’ the scamp would say, 

«‘An’ didn’t Biddy give ye any breakfast 2’ granny 
would ask. 

«“‘Divil a bit!’—one o’ me brothers larned him 
that—Biddy don’t care. Polly’s hungry. Polly’s 
sick.’ 

“Now granny, she thought a dale of the thing, 
and down she would come, and give me a scolding 
for not feeding the bird, when the sly thing had had 
her cracker, and sup of coffee, and lump of sugar 
afore I’d ate myself. An’ while granny scolded, you 
should’a’seen poll. She wassoashamed! She tried 
to hide, tried to chatter; and at last down went her 
head under her wing, and she lookin’ for a corner to 
fly to. 

“Next morning I takes poll and I give her two or 
three sharp cuts wid a stick. She knew what it was 
for well enough, but says I, ‘Now if you dares to lie 
about me again after I’ve give you cracker and coffee, 
I'l bate you every mornin’ of your life. Now go 
call granny.’ 

«Q, miss, and you should ’a’ seen her creepin’ side- 
rays, With jest the shamedest look I ever saw in any 
thing alive. 

“Git up, granny, gitup! Polly’s had her break- 
fastand a whippin’.’ 

“That’s what the critter said, and it kinder fright- 
enedme. Seemed as if the parrot had a soul. 

“Once when she was up in a tree,” continued Bid- 
dy, “I coaxed her to come down, and held a chair- 
tack for her to step on. Just as she got to it, I took 
away the chair, and Miss Polly got a tumble anda 
fright. Well, miss, from that day, if you’ll believe 
it, she’d never make friends wid me agin. No mat- 
ter how I coaxed her wid sweetmeats or coffee, she 
jest seemed to hate the very sight of me. 

“Mabbe it was ’cause she was so old, and couldn't 
forgive a trick easy; but I was always so sorry about 
it! for it’s good to have the love, miss, even of a par- 
rot. But, miss, isn’t it quare? The day she died 
she kept saying to herself, ‘Good-by, good-by;’ and 
sure enough, it was dead she was when we come 
home from church, for it was on a Sunday.” 

And that’s all I know about parrots. 


Give poll some break- 


te 
AN INCIDENT. 


There is something in real courtesy that lends 
grace to the dignity 6f man, and gives a new charm 
tothe beauty of woman. It has its spring in gener- 
aity of heart, and is full of Christian loveliness and 
Christian power. A gentleman writing in the Review 
faltimore) brings up a reminiscence of street-car 
mel in which the sweet, unstudied kindness of a 
hiy won his esteem and determined the future hap- 
piness of his life. 

On the whole pleasant traits and characters are 
not common in the cars. This opinion I expressed 
to my friend Summers the other day. In reply to 
nyremarks he related a little adventure, which, as 
itisapropos, and, moreover, involvesa little love and 
vatiment, I give it without apology, and in his own 
words, It appears that in the most unlikely places, 
love and sentiment may be discovered. 

“I was escorting home the lovely Charlotte —, 
towhom I was at the time quite devoted. Charlotte 
could searcely find room to spread her crinoline and 
arrange her voluminous flounces. I stood up near 
her, there being no vacant seat. 

“After a few minutes, came ina poor woman, who 
deposited a basket of clothes on the front platform, 
and held in her arms a small child, while a little girl 
hung to her dress. She looked tired and weary, but 
there was no vacant seat; to be sure Charlotte might 
have condescended to contract her flounces, but she 
didnot, Beside her, however, sat a very lovely and 
elegant young woman, who seemed trying, by mov- 
ing down closer to others, to make space enough for 


last she succeeded, and with the sweetest blush I 
‘ver saw she invited the poor female to be seated. 
Charlotte —— drew her drapery around her and 
blushed, too, but it was not a pretty blush at all, and 
she looked annoyed at the proximity of the new 
comer, Who was, however, clean and decently though 
thinly clad. 

“The unknown lady drew the little girl upon her 
lip, and wrapped her velvet mantle around the 
suall, half-clad form, and put her muff over the half- 
frozen little hands. . 

“So great was the crowd that I alone seemed to 
owerve. The child shivered. The keen wind from 
the door blew upon her unprotected neck. I saw the 
young lady quietly draw from under her mantle a lit- 


| day, nor the next. 
the stranger between herself and Miss D——. At | 


A few days after our marriage I showed her the 
blessed crimson shawl, which I redeemed from its 
owner, and shall keep asamemento. There are some- 
times pleasant things to be found in unexpected 
places; certainly I may be said to have picked out 
my wife in the cars.” 





+> 
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RESOLVES. 


When blackest night 
Upon us lies, 

Our good resolves 
Like stars arise, 

And sparkle bright 
Before our eyes. 


When dawn unfolds 
They vanish quite ; 

As stars are seen 
But in the night, 

So weak resolves 
Die in the light. 





For the Companion. 


CAPTURED BY THE AITTIZZARTS. 
A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST. 
By C. A. Stephens. 
CHAPTER IX. 


A Gold Chain for the Savage Queen—The Car- 
penter’s Pitiable Death— Return of the Chief 
—A Captured Whale—Again before the De- 
mon-god “‘Quarhootze”—The Strange Black 
Birds, 





The sail was in sight an hour or upwards, 

“Tt’s a fur-trader,” Ned said. “They are beginning 
to arrive from the Atlantic.” 
What longings filled our hearts! 
for home came to us, as we stood there gazing upon 


What yearnings 


that distant vessel! We watched it—a tiny white 
mote on the horizon—with moist eyes, and when we 
could no longer discern it, a pang of loneliness and 
despair quite unmanned us. 
Night came on, and we again lay down to sleep 
on the ground. The stars shone brightly. The pro- 
fuse dews gathered on our clothes and on our faces. | 
A dozen times the sense of chill and dampness woke 
me. Those were wretched nights. The howl of the 
dogs and the weary ravings of our dying shipmate 
were the only sounds of life about us. 
The following morning the savage princess came 
again to our pen. We sang as before, to gain her 
pity. Ned had a small gold chain, and after singing 
a number of songs, he took it from his pocket and 
held it out between the posts asa gift. At first she 
drew back. Ned put the trinket about his own neck, 
to show what it was intended for, then held it out 
again. This time she took it, and handled it shyly 
but admiringly. 
As before we made signs that we were hungry; 
and again broiled fish and soured water were brought 
in wooden troughs. The chief did not return that 
We watched the ocean through 
the chinks of our prison, constantly, but saw nothing 
more of the fur-ship. 
It was during that third night that I was startled 
from my uneasy rest by a faint, feeble voice calling 
me. It seemed as if it had been repeating my name 
many times, in those same thir, faint accents. 
I was startled at first, then awaking more com- 
pletely, I perceived that the carpenter was lying at 
my side. It was too dark to see him plainly. I got 
up partially and waked Ned. 
In a strangely feeble, yet rational voice, Mr. Rich 
was saying, “Ned, Jemmy, is it you, or have I been 
dreaming?” 
“Yes,” we told him. “The savages took the ship, 
and we are their captives here in a pen.” 
“IT did not know,” he said in a voice that was 
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were others in the pen with whom he was holding 
converse. 

It was daylight when Ned awoke me. His face 
wore a thoughtful look. 

“Did not the carpenter speak to us in the night?” 
he asked me; ‘or did I dream it?” 

I remembered it distinctly. 

Ned pointed silently down to where Mr. Rich lay 
at my side, then turned sadly away. The poor man 
was dead. That he should die there at our very sides 
and we not wake made us feel badly. Vainly we re- 
proached ourselves. 

That forenoon we cut the brass buttons from our 
jackets and strung them on a strand of the bark- 
rope, as a present to the savage queen. She seemed | 
much better pleased with this gift than with the 

golden chain, even. Perhaps it was because it was 

more showy. 

As the day advanced a great commotion in the | 
savage village, with the sounds of wild whoopings | 
at a distance, betokened some exciting event. We | 
looked out and immediately saw the cause of it. | 
The canoes were returning down the coast; and they | 
were towing some great, black body behind them, 

which fioated above the water. 

At iirst we were at a loss to guess what the object 

was. But as they came nearer Ned declared that it | 
was a whale. The savages had been on a whale 
hunt, and had been successful. 

The whole crowd of pappooses and squaws flocked 
down to the beach; and certain old savages whom 
we had not previously seen, came out of their huts 
now and drummed on the sides of the huts with | 
clubs. The old savage, too, who had us in charge, 

whooped in wheezy growls, and banged and battered | 
away at the posts of our pen with his sword-club. 

It was a time of merriment and rejoicing. Now | 
the savages would have train-oil enough to drink | 
for weeks. They beached the carcass as near the | 
shore as they could get it, and then began to cut 
masses of blubber from it. 

The great altar-mound was rekindled. It blazed 

up redly, for the sun had become obscured beneath 

sombre black clouds that had risen out of the west, 

Repeatedly we had heard the low mutterings of 

thunder, as if a tempest were coming up. 

A sadder matter claimed our attention. The great 

black birds began to alight on the posts of our pen, 

uttering dismal croaks. Ere long one, then others, 

ventured to settle on the ground within the posts. 

With cautious hops aud low croakings, they drew 

near the corpse of our dead shipmate. We drove 

them away, and scared them out of the pen; but 
they kept coming back in numbers; and it was while 

thus mournfully engaged that we became aware 

that the savage priest and the chief were watching 
us ata little distance. The sight of them, especially 
of the painted priest, sent a shiver of horror through 
us. We could not but associate them with the fear- 
ful idol-god. 

They went away after a time, but shortly after five 
savages entered the pen, and bound us as on the pre- 
vious occasion. 

“Keep heart, Jemmy,”’ Ned whispered. 

But I saw that his own face was deathly pale and 
that his lips were ashy. I knew what he feared; and 
a chill as of death itself crept over me as I thought 
of the hut-temple and the savage god. The sky 
itself seemed draped in sable gloom. The Indians 
dragged us out, after they had examined the body 
of the carpenter, and kicked it aside with gruff ughs ! 
Great pieces of the whale blubber and flesh were 
frying and roasting about the fire on the stone 
mound. But as on the former occasion the pappoos- 
es kept quiet as they led us through the village; and 
none of the squaws were in sight. They took us di- 
rectly to the smeared hut-temple. The chief was 
there, and the blackened priest, one standing on each 
side of the doorway. The latter had a great knife as 
large as a butcher’s cleaver. It was stained, and 
rusty with blood and grease. Into the foul place 
they thrust us with much violence. In the gloom 
that now overshadowed the heavens it seemed a still 
darker and more repulsive den.than when we were 
in it before. We now gave over all hope, and silent- 
ly commended our souls to God. 

Before the hideous idol they had set up a squared 
altar of stones, filled in with dirt like a blacksmith’s 
forge, and on it a bed of glowing coals had been laid. 
The dull glare added to the horrors of the place, and 
showed faintly the hideous form of the idol. The 
savage came in after us, and standing up betwixt the 
idol and the altar, began to cry aloud and to howl. 
The savages who held us, forced us upon our faces 
before the altar. Instinctively I turned my head for 
a last glimpse of the day, the blessed light; but I 
saw only the form of the chief in the darkened door- 





sembled tribe, and heard above the hoarse cries of 
the priest the grumble of thunder. 


way, and past him the wild, awed faces of the as- 


a crash, a sound of splintering wood! The bolt had 
struck one of the near cedars, 

The savages fell prostrate with doleful cries of 
alarm and amazement. The frenzied priest himself 


| Shrank backward from before his god. Another 


bright flash, then rain and hail fell in sheets. There 
was arush of wings, a rustle, a croak; and half-a- 
score of the large black birds flew in at the open 
doorway and settled on the cross-beams of the hovel 
and even on the grim head of Quarhootze, himself! 
The savages exclaimed afresh. The fierce priest 
uttered shrill cries. The chief with his own hands 
cast us forth from the hut and hurried us back to 
our pen, though the shower was pouring its full tide. 
That the savages had meant to sacrifice us to Quar- 
hootze, and that the vivid flashes of lightning and 
the flocking of the black birds to the hut for protec- 
tion from the shower saved us, we always believed, 
There was something singular about these large 
black birds. They were surprisingly tame, and we 
in no case saw the savages seek to do them an injury, 
or to drive them off. Ned conjectured that they 
were, after a manner, sacred birds with this tribe. 
To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 


ALONG BROADWAY. 


To the stranger visiting New York city, especially 
if his time for sight-seeing is limited, and he is eager 
to see the most in the shortest space of time, we 
recommend a survey of Broadway. He should com- 
mence at the Battery, which is the southern point of 
the city, and in these days is known as an emigrant 


| depot, but formerly as Castle Garden. 


The castle itself was a circular building of stone, 
designed as a defence and fortress. When the wars 
were over, it was used for popular concerts. It was 
here Jenny Lind gave her first musical entertain- 
ment, and Jullien, and Grisi, and Mario, and other 
musical artists. In the late civil war our soldiers 
drilled there, and the beautiful grounds, which had 
been in a small way what Central Park is now, were 
trampled into barrenness. The gardens have since 
been restored, but not to their former attractiveness, 

No. 1 Broadway is the old Kennedy House. This 
was the residence of Gen. Washington, Lord Corn- 
wallis, Gen. Clinton, Lord Howe, Talleyrand and 
others. It was erected in 1760. 

The third house from the Battery, on Broadway, is 
where the traitor Arnold usually resided when he 
was in New York; and in it he probably planned the 
treasons which have made him infamous. Andre’s 
residence was in this vicinity also. 

Gen. Gage’s headquarters were in what is now the 
Atlantic Garden, overlooking Bowling Green, which 
is the first small park we come to going north up the 
great thoroughfare, and which we must salute with 
reverence, 

It was in Bowling Green that the statue of George 
TIL. stood, which was pulled down, and melted, and 
run into bullets, that did their part in the settlement 
of our difficulties with England. The iron balls, 
which you will notice are missing from the iron 
fence, were also knocked off and used in the can- 
non for the same purpose. 

On the south side of Bowling Green there used to 
be old Dutch and English forts, which gave place to 
the “Government House.” This, in turn, has given 
place to a row of modern dwelling-houses. 

Trinity church is opposite Wall Street, and it would 
be well for all young men to enter the church in 
preference to the street. It is in Wall Street that so 
many fortunes are lost by young men eager to get 
rich without labor. 

The steeple to this church is two hundred and 
eighty-four feet high, and the walls of the church it- 
self are about fifty feet. The view from the top is the 
finest in the city. There is a fee of twelve and a half 
cents for ascending the rickety old stairs, but the 
effort is well rewarded, The chimes are among the 
finest in the world. 

The limits of such an article as this would not al- 
low of a minute description of this, or, indeed, of any 
other New York church. But its doors are almost 
always open to visitors, who are welcomed to its re- 
ligious services. It may not be amiss, however, to 
say that when strangers attend service in the city 
they are expected to remain standing until the pew- 
holders are seated; they will then be escorted to 
seats by the sextons, who are generally polite and 
attentive to such persons as conduct themselves civ~ 
illy, and possess their souls with the requisite pa- 
tience. The boorishness of sight-seers, who go toa 
church as they would enter a menagerie, is any thing 
but commendable. I have seen strangers amusing 
themselves in Trinity in a manner that would dis- 
grace them in a circus, 

The burying-ground around Trinity church is an 









tle Woollen shawl, which she softly put on the shoul- | 
ders of the little one. The mother looked on with 
confused wonder. After a short time she arose to 
leave the cars, and would have removed the shawl, 
but the unknown gently whispered, ‘No, keep it for 
her’ The woman did not answer; the conductor 
hurried her out; but her eyes swam with tears. I 
hoticed her as she descended to a basement, and I 
hastily remarked the house. 

“Soon after my unknown also rose to depart. I 
"sin despair, for I wanted to follow and discover 
ae Tesidence, but could not leave Miss D. 

‘How glad, then, I was to see her bowing as she 
Passed ont to a mutual acquaintance who stood in 
7 doorway. From him, ere many minutes, I 

wae her name and address. 

‘To shorten the story as much as possible, that 


almost a whisper in its feebleness. “I thought I 
knew something about it, but it seemed like a 
dream.” 

“You've been sick,”’ we told him. “You've hada 
fever. Are you better? Are you in any pain now?” 

“No,” he murmured. “I’m in no pain. I feel 
well.” 

We asked him if he were hungry or thirsty. He 
said no, he only wanted to lie still and rest. We 
drew up closer to him, for I noted that his hand was 
quite cold, whereas it had all along been burning 
hot. So we placed ourselves near him on either side 
that he might be comfortable and rest; and pres- 
ently, in our drowsy wretchedness, we again fell 
asleep. 

Once or twice after that I seem to recollect hear- 
ing him speaking softly yet rationally in that same 


Of all the terrible forms of death with which 
during the last week we had been brought face to 
face, this was the most horrible. Bound as we were, 
we shrank closer together, and each sought in the 
near presence of the other to bear calmly our awful 
fate. 

The cries, and wild, wailing incantations of the 
robed savage to Quarhootze, grew more and more 
frantic and loud. He whirled and brandished his 
knife. We expected he would fall upon us as his 
fury increased. But his vehemence was checked by 
a bright flash of lightning, which lit up the hut, 
followed immediately by a heavy peal of thunder. 


object of interest to many visitors. Capt. Lawrence, 
whose dying words were, ‘Don’t give up the ship!” 
sleeps just at its entrance. Alexander Hamilton, and 
many other men whose names we revere, found their 
last resting-place here. The largest monument in it 
is the one erected to our American prisoners who 
died in British prisons during the Revolutionary War. 
It is of brown stone, and not unlike the monumental 
crosses of Europe in design. It is known as the 
Martyr’s Monument. This graveyard formerly occu- 
pied about two acres of ground. The whole is now 
levelled, and laid out in walks and flower-beds, and 
rendered attractive to the public. Trinity is the old- 
est church in the city, having been rebuilt in 1790. 
Glancing along Wall Strect, we come to the United 
States Treasury and Assay Office, which occupies the 
site where the old Federal Hall used to stand. It 


The Indians all uttered suppressed ejaculations! 
The priest himself paused, but after a moment cried 
out again to Quarhootze. On the instant a dazzling 
flash burst forth. The air seemed full of streaming 





vis now my wife. In the small incident which 


: feeble voice that seemed asif a breath might blow 
“toduced her to me she showed her real character. 


it away; and I had vague impressions that there 








blue flames, forked, and swiftly darting! A hollow, 
rattling peal shook the hut, and mingled with it was 


was in the gallery of that hall that Washington was 
inaugurated first President of the United States, 
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We are told in history that on that interesting 
occasion Washington wore a dark suit of velvet, 
with silken hose and silver shoe-buckles. His 
hair was powdered and “in a bag!” Chancellor | 
Livinston administered the oath; and when 
Washington “kissed the book,” a great shout 
went up from the people, accompanied by tears 
of joy! 

Where the Mechanie’s Bank now is in Wall 
Street, stood the home in which Alexander Ham- 
ilton lived, and where he wrote the “Federalist.” of which is an equestrian statue of Washington 

In front of the Old Federal, or Congress Hall, | by Brown. On the opposite angle is a bronze 
there used to be stocks, a pillory, and a whip- | statue of President Lincoln. 
ping-post! It is almost a pity that such summa- | 
ry punishment is not somewhat in vogue now. | 

Returning to Trinity on Broadway, we find ——= —s 
that magnificent blocks of buildings, from six | 2 
stories high and upwards, line the street on either | 
side, and if it is in the busier hours of the day, | 
the black, turbid, restless human tide that rushes | 


claims to be the largest store of the world. It is 
somewhere stated that if the floors in this build- 


teen acres! 

At the corner of Tenth Street is Grace church. 
This is the one of which the lady in the news- 
paper said she could not accompany her friend 
|to Grace Church because she was only dressed 
for Trinity!” A little beyond, at Fourteenth 
Street, we have Union Square, at the south end 


along the sidewalks resembles nothing so much 

as an invading army of ants. Every thing is 

hurry-seurry. Men dodge and leap to avoid each | 
other, women cling to the policeman as to their 

one hope, while children are not infrequently in | 
peril of limb and life. 

We are now in the vicinity of the City Hall 
Park, which used to be an ornament to the city 
and the delight of promenaders before the park 
supplanted it in the affections of the people. Its 
beautiful old trees have given way to the demands 
of other interests. The new court-house has 
arisen in their place, also the new post - office 
building, whose mammoth proportions are very | There are so many elegant buildings in the 
imposing. | Vicinity of this square, it is difficult to particu- 

On one side are the World, Tribune and Her- | larize. At the intersection of Broadway with 
ald buildings; on the other the Astor House and | Fifth Avenue is the Worth Monument. It was 
St. Paul’s church. | erected eight years after Gen. Worth’s death, and 

Before proceeding, we must be allowed to make | besides its beauty, does him the justice of enu- 
another digression, and to say that where the | Merating the Mexican engagements in which he 
Sun building now stands in Beekman Street it is | distinguished himself. 
said Leister and Milbourne were killed in 1691, If we take leave of Broadway at this point, it 
having fallen martyrs to American liberty. In | is not because there are not miles of Broadway 
Nassau Street is the old church,—now the post- | beyond it, along which one may proceed to Cen- 
oftice—in the steeple of which Benjamin Frank- | ttal Park, which is its terminus. But having 
lin made his experiments on electricity. In Cath- | passed over that portion which is the most inter- 
arine Street the stamps were burned in 1776 by | esting, we wish to retrace our steps and look into 
the citizens at night. the shop windows, where there is so much to see 

| that is rare and beautiful. The interior of many 

of these stores or shops well repays a visit. In 

them are pictures, and carved woods, and Chi- 

nese manufactures; illustrated books and galler- 

ies of oil paintings; rare old china, and laces that 
cost a fortune, 

And then there is the awful contrast in human 
fortunes that haunts one everywhere ina city! 
Poverty and riches! Lazarus and Dives! Fifth 
Avenue caricatured by the cripple behind him! 
Madison Avenue flaunting its silks and dia- 
monds, with the purple fingers of want uplifted 
near by in vain appeal! 

In no other city can one better appreciate the 
beauty and pathos of Agur’s prayer, “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food 
convenient for me, lest I be full, and deny thee, 
and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain.” 

C. W. FLANDERS. 
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In Liberty Street, close to where Franklin made ae hi VPS 
his experiments, was formerly the old Sugar- LEECH-BAROMETER. 


In former days when bleeding was still in fash- 
ion, leeches were in constant requisition for the 
The bones of | purpose of diminishing the amount of blood in 
these unfortunates were afterwards collected and | people’s veins. Their work, however, in this 
reburied in Trinity churchyard, and the monu-| vein, is comparatively at an end, for doctors to- 
ment erected to their memory to which reference day are generally agreed that to take away a 
has already been made. man’s blood is in most cases to do him no good. 

Washington's city mansion stood at the june-| In old times doctors were themselves called 
tion of Main and Pearl Streets, at what is now | leeches, but whether it was because they were so 
the northern angle of Franklin Square. Gen. | fond of blood-letting by the aid of leeches, or be- 
Washington held his state levees there. cause their patients so often turned into lyches— 

We will now suppose ourselves to be at the! (an Anglo-Saxon word for dead bodies, as we see 
corner of Canal Street, so well known for its | in Lichfield, originally meaning a cemetery)— 
shopping facilities. It is from this point the | under their treatment, we cannot say. 
promenade of the ladies oftenest begins and ends. Leeches may, it is said, be put to another use, 
We refer, of course, to those ladies who delight | or turned to another vane—that of weather indi- 
in “walking down Broadway.” Canal Street! cator. Thus may their usefulness be prolonged. 
used to be up town, it is now down town; and | It is even thought that leeches may take the place 
yet we have made our tedious way through two | of our friend at Washington, popularly known 
miles of marble and brick walls, and along side- 
walks so densely populated pedestrians are jos- 
tled at every step. As for counting the coaches 
and vehicles in the street, it would be almost im- 
possible. 

There is some danger that from this point the 
ladies will keep their eyes upon the fashions, and 


House Prison, in which Lord Howe confined | 
American prisoners. It used to be a sugar-refin- | i 
ery before its use as a prison. | 





state of the weather fully as correctly and as 
long beforehand as that notable prophet, though 
not, of course, by the same scientific processes. 
According to an old volume of that venerable 
English periodical, The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
; an eight ounce phial with six ounces of water, 
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ing were placed on a level they would cover fif- | 


as “Old Probabilities,” being able to foretell the | 
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gets excited and rushes about his watery dwell-| The President is on their side, and so were qj 
ing, till either he or the wind gets tired. On the| the members of the cabinet that has now ~. 
approach of thunder he does not, like some timid | signed. They deemed it prudent to secure thei, 
people, think watery surroundings the best, but | power while they were still strong enough to 4 
sticks to the bottle above the water, where he | so. They could not afford to dissolve the Assen, 


‘twists himself about as though particularly un-| bly, because that would only cause the election 


comfortable. Snow has the same effect upon the | of a strongly Republican successor. The oj; 
[erage way was by some means to prevent the votes 
| How long before a change of weather the little | from electing Republicans to vacancies jn th, 
vane-creature performs his antics is not stated. | present Assembly, and this necessity led to 
If he waits till the change is close at hand he is| proposition which the Assembly rejected, anj 
not of much account; for then our eyes can see | thus forced the ministry to resign. 
as well as his. Nearly every man in France who is of age jg, 
But according to other authorities, the leech is| voter. It is believed by the Monarchists that 
really a valuable prognosticator. The poet Cow-|the Republican strength is largely drawn fron 
per says in one of his letters: “Saturday it thun-| the younger men and the poorer classes, who ars 
| dered; last night it lightened, and at three this| more likely to move about from place to plac 
morning I saw the sky red as a city in flames |‘than older and wealthier men. Therefore they 
could have made it. I havea leech in a bottle | sought to require some new qualifications of vot. 
that foretells all these prodigies and convulsions | ers, such, for instance, as they shall have reachej 
of nature. Not, as you will naturally conjecture, | the age of twenty-five years, and that they shal 
by articulate utterances, but by a variety of ges-| have lived for three years in one place. Sy¢h 
| ticulations, which here I have not room to give an | changes would reduce the number of voters from 
account of. Suffice it to say that no change of | eight or nine to five or six millions, and if the 
weather surprises him, and that in point of the| theory of the Monarchists is true, the resy}t 
earliest and most accurate intelligence he is worth | would naturally be that the Royalist majority jy 
all the barometers in the world. None of them] the Assembly would increase instead of dimip. 
all, indeed, can make the least pretence to foretell | ish, and by-and-by the advocates of a monarchy 
thunder, a species of capacity of which he has | would be able to secure that form of government, 
given the most unequivocal evidence.” The proposed change was opposed by all the 
Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, in| Republicans, and a disagreement with the Due 
some verses of his declines an invitation because | de Broglie, the chief of the cabinet, caused many 
among other warnings of bad weather,— Monarchists and Imperialists to vote with the 
Republicans against the government. The m. 
jority was very large against the cabinet—and al] 
the members resigned. The Republicans ar 
very happy over the result, as they well may be, 
for it is proved that the plans of their opponents 





The leech, disturbed, is newly risen, 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 

A certain Dr. Merryweather, who ought from 
his name to have known nothing about storms, 
felt a great regard for leeches, and declared that 
they returned his affection, for after they became | cannot be carried. They believe the monarchy 
acquainted with him they never tried to bite him. | is dead, and the only question is now between 
“Some of them,’ he says, “have over and over|the Empire and a real Republic,—a question 
again thrown themselves into graceful undula-| which cannot be long postponed. 
tions when I have approached them. I suppose 
an expression of their being glad to see me.” 

Dr. Merryweather’s leeches did not seem very 
sensitive to rain, but no sooner did the wind be- 
gin to rise than they rose in sympathy, and the 
doctor made an arrangement with them so that 
when they did this they rang little bells to give 
him notice. He lived on the seaside, and thought 
he could turn his leech-barometers to good ac- 
count, but the Admiralty only laughed at him. 
The day of “Probabilities” was not yet come. 


—_+oo——__—_- 
FOREIGN ENGLISH. 
Doubtless English and American people when 
talking a foreign language frequently make very 
ludicrous mistakes; but it is difficult to believe 
that we render ourselves as ridiculous as foreign 
ers very often do when trying to express then- 
selves in English. The French, especially, seem 
to find English idioms troublesome. At the sane 
time they are conceited enough to believe thi 
their English is perfect. 
A French count writing to a friend, said: “le 
not surpriz’d i write so perfectly well in English, 
The National Assembly of France met on the | but since iam here, i speak and hear speaking 
12th of May, after a recess of six weeks. It was|all the day English, and during the nights if 
believed by many people that the present session | some rats or mouses trouble me, i tell them, go 
would be one of importance in its influence upon | lon, and they obey, understanding perfectly my 
the future of France; and at the time we write | English.” 
the country is in the midst of a “crisis.” The} It is very probable that the friend was surprised 
government has been defeated and has resigned, | not by the elegance of the count’s English but 
and great difficulty is experienced in the forma-|by such a sentence as this: “Every day the 
tion of a new ministry. In order to explain the | tunder is rolling upon our head with noise that 
| present situation it will be necessary to review | should faint you, being as coward as a turkey.” 
briefly the history of the events which have led| The funny blunders ‘are not to be wondered at 
up to it. when we examine some of the books which ar 
The Assembly was chosen in 1871 for the pur-| sold abroad for the use of students of English. 
pose of making peace with the Germans. When! Here is a little anecdote which will serve a34 
that was accomplished the Assembly should have | specimen: “A lady, which was to dine, chid 
| dissolved itself and ordered the election of another | her servant, that she had not used butter enough. 
| to determine the form of government of France. | This girl, for the excuse himselves, was bring 4 
But there was a majority of deputies in favor of | little cat on her hand, and told that she came to 
| & monarchy, and they were afraid that a new As- | take [French idiom for had just taken] him it 
sembly would establish a Republic permanently. | the crime, finishing to eat the two pounds of but 
Therefore instead of dissolving, the Assembly | ter who remain. The lady took immediately, the 
| voted that it had “constituent powers’’—in other | cat was put into the balances, it had not weighed 
words, that it was authorized to decide what | the at one an half pound.” 
kind of a government France should have—and| Some of the most amusing mistakes are to be 
so it continued in session. found in shop-notices. Fifty years ago, it is said, 
| But although the Assembly thus usurped a|in many a store-window of Paris might be st? 
| right that did not belong toit, it has never heenable | the words, “Here they spike the English,” ft 
to exercise that right. A majority was for a mon-| “English spoken here.” Spiking the English 
| arehy, but that majority was not agreed whether | language was often like spiking cannon, for I 
| to make a Bourbon, and Orleans, or a Bonaparte | rendered it entirely useless. A restaurant in the 
prince the sovereign. The Royalists were always | Palais Royal had this sign, “Macaroni not baked 
powerful enough to prevent the Republicans | sooner ready; and a barber sought thus barbar- 
; from carrying out their plans, but they were not | ously to attract British customers, “Hear t cut 
strong enough to carry out any of their own. | off hare in English fashion.” 
When M. Thiers, who was once an Orleanist, 
| became convinced that a Republic would be best 
for France, the Royalists got rid of him and put 
in his place Marshal MacMahon, upon whom 
they believed they could depend. 
An Assembly of 738 members is subject to 
change. Deputies die and resign. 


—___+o+ —____ 
COMING CHANGES IN FRANCE. 





tice coalicacea 
IGNORANCE OF ORIENTALS. 

All our learning came to us originally from the 
East, but contrary to the usual course, we have 
come wise at the expense of our teachers; and at the 
present time children among us are more sensible 
It is believed | than grown-up people in the East. Our readers ¥ 





the men devote their admiration to the pretty | 
faces everywhere flitting hither and thither; but 
with Spartan equanimity, the stranger can get 
a glimpse of the St. Nicholas Hotel, of Messrs. 
Ball, Black & Co.’s establishment, where dia- 
monds are as thick as blackberries. Then there 
is the publishing firm of the Messrs. Appleton, 
which is built of iron; and the Metropolitan THo- 
tel, and Stewart’s store, which covers a whole 
square, from Ninth to Tenth Street, and which | 





and a leech in it, makes a capital barometer. Let 
such a phial be placed on a window-ledge, and 
while the weather continues serene and beautiful, 
the animal that thirsts for human blood is satis- 
fied, and lies motionless at the bottom of his nar- 
row prison, coiled up in a spiral form, like a bit 
of rope. When it rains, the leech rises to the 


surface of the water and stays there till the reign | 


of the clouds is over. 


When the winds are going to blow, the prisoner ' 


that the people of France are still in favor of a 
Republic, and the elections that have taken place 
to fill vacancies seem to prove it. We believe 
that during the last two years not one election 
has resulted in the choice of a Royalist. The ma- 
jority against a Republic was never very large, 
and it has been gradually dwindling. A year or 


two more of such elections as those of 1873 and 
' 1874 would make the Assembly Republican. 
The Monarchists have stil! a majority, however. 


| be convinced of this by the following instances of 
‘ Oriental ignorance and stupidity which we cull from 
a book of travels in Central Asia. 

A military officer expressed his idea to the travel- 
ler that in the spring of the year a great part of the 
| strength of the men goes into the trees, to enable 
| them to shoot and bear leaves and fruit. After this 
season is over the strength leaves the trees and comes 

back into the men. This is why men during oie 
| son of spring feel languid and limp, but aiterwal’ 
recover themselves. 
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On another occasion the traveller inquired of his 
Tibetan guide respecting the price of pashm or shawl- 
wool, which is produced in these regions. 
had become very cheap of late. The traveller asked 
why. Because the merchants had left off buying. 





He inquired again why they had left off. The guide | 
answered, because the pashm had got dearer. In| 


other words pashm is cheap because it is dear. 

The traveller’s Persian secretary, or Moonshee, 
gave him the following very unscientific explanation | 
of the formation of pearls, which, however, is very 
like that which was in former times universally ac- 
cepted. His account was that certain shells, not con- 


taining any living animal, rise by the direct interpo- | 


sition of the Deity to the surface of the sea when 
rain is about to fall. Catchinga drop a shell imme- 
diately closes and descends to the depths again, 
where this particle becomes a pearl,—the gems being 


thus solid raindrops considerably grown during their | 


confinement in shells instead of cells. 


The Moonshee was very much surprised when the | 
Englishman informed him that he had eaten many | 


hundreds of the animals contained in similar shells, 


and that pearls were not formed of drops of rain, | 


put he evidently retained his own convictions on the 
subject, for ignorance is the mother of bigotry. 

As the traveller in question well remarks, such 
ideas about drops of rain being the homes of invisi- 
ble fairies, and the germs of future pearls, are very 
pretty in Arabian tales, but when gravely expressed 
by a grown-up man, who is very matter-of-fact on 
most subjects, and will cheat you out of every penny 
he can, they simply inspire you with contempt for 
him. 


——- se — 


JOHN ‘BRIGHT’S SARCASMS. 

John Bright has long been regarded as one of the 
most eloquent speakers in the English House of 
Commons, and one of the most popular orators with 
the people. His sterling common sense, his candor, 
and his wonderful pathos, make him a general favor- 
ite, and he always draws a large crowd when an- 
nounced to speak in public. 

But it is not so well known that his power of sar- 
casm is almost unrivalled. When provoked by the | 
taunts of opponents to use this weapon, which he | 
does but seldom, bis retorts are overwhelming. 
Quite recently he replied to some of the Tory party 
who had been finding fault with the measures of Mr. 
Gladstone. He said, “These gentlemen must find 
fault; it is their nature; if they had been in the 

wilderness they would have complained of the Ten | 
ieemuntienele asa harrassing piece of legislation.” 

But his sharpest sarcasms have been against mem- | 
bers of the nobility. When boasts had been made of 
the antiquity of a prominent family, that their ances 
tors came over with the Conqueror, his reply was 
prompt, “I never heard that they did any thing else.” 
Anoble lord once said, on occasion of Mr. Bright’s 
sickness, that Providence was punishing him for mis- 
use of talents by inflicting a disease of the brain. 











The sarcasm of the rejoinder was terrific when Mr. | 


Bright resumed his seat. “It may be so; but, in any 
ease, it will be some consolation to the friends and 
family of the noble lord to know that the disease is 
one which even Providence could not inflict upon 
him.” 


oa 
HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES, 

Sir Frederick Montagu Pollock, in Science Gossip, 
tells us that the proper way to look at a drawing or 
picture is with one eye shut; unless it be an improp- 
er picture, when both eyes should be closed. A pic- 
ture may be taken for the object it represents at a 
distance, but when brought nearer it is soon seen to 
be only a picture on a flat surface. With two eyes 
we see, as it were, round an object, because our eyes 
being a short distance apart, they sec from different 
angles, that is, slightly different pictures are pre- 
sented on their retinas. A drawing resembles the 
object as it appears when we see with one eye only. 
Hence if we look at it with one eye shut, we are led 
to imagine that there is no difference to the real 
object it presents. If the head is kept perfectly still, 
the picture after a few seconds comes to look almost 
sterescopic. The experiment is easily tried, It is 
said that an English optician has invented an instru- 
ment, which is to render the eye “single and full of 
light.” 


a 
AN AWKWARD COMPLIMENT. 

Ignorance may be tolerated when joined with mod- 
esty, but it is offensive beyond measure when joined 
with vanity and great pretensions to wisdom. 

Aman of great wealth and high social distinction 
in New York gave mortal offence to Mr. James, the 
novelist, when visiting in this country. He had re- 
quested an introduction to Mr. James, and at their 
first meeting, wishing to make a favorable impres- 
sion, he began the conversation by remarking that he 
had read all of Mr. James’ novels as they were pub- 
lished, but one among them he preferred vastly to 
all the others. “Which is that?” asked the novelist. 
—- last days of Pompeii!’ was the enthusiastic 


“That is Bulwer’ 8, not mine,”’ was the retort of the 
mortified author ; and he never forgave the man who 
had been guilty of the unpardonable blunder. 

——_+oo—_____—_- 
LIGHTNING AND TREES, 

The effects of lightning on trees struck in a thun- 
der-shower are widely different, but always curious. 
Sometimes it merely tears off a little bark, and leaves 
distinct line, showing its direction from the point 
Struck to the roots. At other times it rends a tree, 
asif huge wedges had been driven in; and again, it 
breaks a tree me fragments, and scatters them to 


&reat distance 





It has been commonly supposed that the destrue- 


| tive power was due to the obstruction made by the 
He said it | 


tree to the passage of electricity to the ground; and 
that the effects vary in proportion to the quantity of 
electricity. Buta more plausible theory is now pro- 
posed. We know well the explosive power of steam, 
which can burst boilers of prodigious strength. We 
| know also that trees are full of sap. When, there- 

fore, a large stream of electricity passes from a cloud 

to a tree, the sap is Converted by heat into steam, 

which tears the tree, like a boiler, into many pieces, 
}and scatters them in all directions. This theory 
| seems to explain all the phenomena in the case. 





| 
j a 
| AN AMUSING DECISION. 


Men of genius are not unfrequently ashamed of | 


their early efforts and productions, which, of course 
are usually very crude; for it is by many stages of 
| development that the germ of mental achievement 
reaches its most perfect power. The following amus- 


Washington Allston: 


among the masters of his art, a picture was presented 
him one day for examination. “What is your opin- 
|}ion? Speak freely, | pray you,” said the person to 
him. 
Allston declined ; he was really unwilling. 
The other insisted. “It was the work of a young | 
friend; he really must have Mr. A.’s opinion.”’ 
“Why,” said the reluctant painter, placing it in a 


| 
| 
| 





thing. 

“But does it indicate talent?” said the other. 

“Well, then,” said the 
with you, it is a wretched affair. There is no ground 
for hope—not even for hope. Let him give up the 
| idea. He never can make a painter.” 
“Tt was painted by yourself.” 

“No! impossible!’ 

| “It was. Look, there is your name; and here, see, 
here is the date; only seven years ago, you perceive.” 





Pen eren SS eee reas 
DINNER AT A HOTEL IN THIBET. 


Thibet is a country but little known to us; for the 
people are not fond of strangers, and instead of wel- 





Feng them, usually send them back as soon as | 
Their country is so enclosed | 


| they reach the border. 
in mountains that it is easy for thein to seclude 
themselves. Yet travellers have succeeded in get- 
ting there in disguise, and find their customs a mix- 
ture of Chinese and Tartar. 


Hotel life at Tolon Noor is amusing. 
| seat yourself at one of the numerous little tables set 
| out in a large room, and a teapot is immediately 
| placed be fore you, from which you are expected to | 
| drink a deluge of hot tea, before you may hope to 
| obtain any thing in the shape of solid food. After | 

you have done so at the risk of swamping your app 
tite, the comptroller of the table makes a dignified | 
appearance, entertaining you with an infinitude of 
| small talk about nothing, and ends by naming the 
| various dishes to be had, your choice of which is 
| communicated to the Governor of the Pot. Dinner 
| is now soon on the table, but if you wish to pass for 
| a well-bred man do not venture to taste it till rising | 
from your seat you have invited everybody else in 
the room to come and eat and drink with you. 
good-breeding compels them to refuse and invite 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











at liberty to eat your dinner in peace. 
lll 
OUR NATIONAL DISEASE, 


Dyspepsia may be called our national disease. It 
is astonishing to what an extent it prevails, and all, 
in a great measure (if not altogether), owing to false | 
and pernicious habits of living. 


During the session of the State Medical Society 
one of the members said that upon taking his seat at 
the table, his attention was attracted to two gentle- 
men seated o posite to him, one of whom made 
some inquiry in regard to the health of the other. 
The reply returned was,— 

“T am not feeling very well, Iam suffering from | 
dyspepsia.” 

At this juncture a waiter appeared upon the scene 
and placed before the dyspeptic gentleman his 
breakfast, which consisted of three boiled eggs, two 
baked potatoes, a plate of beefsteak, a cup of coffee 
and four buckwheat cakes. The doctor was just 
then in the act of winding his watch, and concluded 
to time the victim of dyspepsia, who startled him by | 
bolting all of the edibles set forth i in the remarkably 
short space of two minutes, ten seconds. 

“Now,” quoth the doctor, by way of concluding his 
story, “was his a case of dyspepsia or of barbarism ?”’ 






ee 
DEVOTION TO A CHIEF 
Human nature at its lowest stage, even among sav- 
ages and cannibals, is not without impulses that 
partake of the nature of self-sacrificing devotion, as 
the following account testifies: 


* Tui Levuka, of Fiji, was upset in his large canoe 
when about half-way between Wakaia and Ovalan, 
seven miles from land. He had with him at the 
time some forty-six dependents. As the canoe sank 
these men made acircle round their chief, joining 
hands and keeping themselves afloat with their feet. 
One by one the sharks, who quickly gathered to the 
spot, took his aftendants down. The remainder 
joined hands afresh from the gaps thus caused, and 
Tui Levuka continued to swim about peaceably in 
the midst of the constantly narrowing circle. The 
sharks kept steadily at their work, and when at 
length the whole party was picked up only twenty 
out of the forty-six survived. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the chief’s retinue were somewhat less 
inclined to shirk their duty from the knowledge that 
if they had landed without their chief they would 
have been considered candidates for the oven. 


+> 





OLD SCOTTISH CUSTOMS, 

The girlhood of Mary Somerville was passed near 
Edinburgh, and her memoirs are rich in incidents of 
old Scottish customs and characters. The following 
illustrates the rude simplicity of Scottish socicty in 
the olden time: 

Penny weddings were hy no means uncommon. 
When a very poor couple were going to be married, 
the briderroom went from house to house rasking for 








‘| Beautiful and Costly 


ing anecdote is related of the celebrated painter, 


It is said that not many years after he took rank | 


variety of positions, “it is a queer thing,a very queer 
» 


yainter, “to deal plainly | 


| 
You enter, | 


Equal | 


you to do the same; after which ceremony you are | 


» COMPANTON. 


small sums to enable them to have a wedding supper 
and pay the town tiddler for a dance, and any one 
was admitted who paid a penny. If a man were a} 
cripple and poor, his relations used to put him ina} 
hand-barrow and wheel him to their next neighbor's 
door and leave him there, Some one came out, gave 
him an oat-cake, and then wheeled him to the next 
door; and in this way, going from house to house, he 
obtained a livelihood. 

My mother set me in due time to learn the cate- 
chism of the kirk of Scotland, and to attend the pub- 
lic examinations in the kirk. These meetings were 
attended by all the children of the town, w ith their 
mothers and a great many old women, who came to | 
be edified. They were an acute race. T remember 
the minister said to one of them, “Peggie, what 
lightened the world before the sun was made?” 

| After thinking a moment she said, “ ‘Deed, sir, the 
| question is more curious than edifying.” 


| 














| PRESENTS, 
| To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


| Two Pianos; Two Parlor Orgar Thirty 
Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches 
to be given to the seventy-five subscribers to the Compan- 
ion, Who send us the largest number of new subscribers | 
up to July 1, 874. The offer was made last November, 

and includes all new names sent since that month. 

| The Presents will be given in addition to a Premiwun for 

each new name. 
















1 Beantiful Chickering Piano, Seven Oc- | 
lave, cost wa 3 

1 Fine Piane 
1 Smith Aeeerioan Or 











1 Smith American Organ, cost..... 
6 Geld Waltham Wate hes, Hinting ‘ | 
ost OL each - 8100 
| 6 Gold Ww atches, ated Cases, good time- 
| Keepers, cost of each......... 13 
6 Gola Ww utchion, Taig ( 
Keepers, cost of each... ....... kGO 


6 Gold w ate he: 
6 Gola. W ateh 


| ers, cost OL exch 
12 ave rw aches, Hunting ¢ 
epers, cost ot each...... 
12 Silve r Watches, senting 
Keepers, Cosi ob eac 
Watches, OF pen 
rs, Cost Or each 





17 Silve 
Keepe 








The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the | 
world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make | 
the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Con- } 

cert Room. This that we offer is one of Chickering & 

| Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we | 
gave last year, for the largest number of new names, 

has received most gratifying commendation. | 

The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- | 

| ment, Lrom one ot the oldest mmanufactories in the coun- | 

| try, that is celebrated for the thorou ghness of its work. 
It is of fine workmanship, beautiful finish, and in rich- 

| ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 

instrument, 

| ‘The two Smith American Parlor Organs.— | 

‘These are trom the manutactory of S.D.& H.W. Smith, | 
| The reputation of this firm is an i chet e of the excel- 
| lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more 
| sought throughout the country than those of these 
| 

















manutacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving 
of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Waite he 
Watch Company now turnish a Watch that rivals the 
best by Enropean makers, They have given years of 
patient and skilful application to the perfecting of an 
American Watch, that would be a credit to American 
genius and workmanship, and having sueceeded, are 
now in the full tide of successful manufac . These 

that we offer rank among their best timekeey . They 
are full jev ad, With expansion balance, and are en- 

} closed in heavy gold hunting cases. 

| The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 

| the very best quality tor the prices named. We warrant 

| them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
| are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 


The Waltham 

















Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
| scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
pect of an additional 
a persevere. 

ew subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year, 





pros- 
and most gratifying PRESENT if | 





Webster’s Common School Dic- | 
tionary. 


Webster’s Dictionaries are regarded as the standard au- 
| thority in ORTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITION and PRONUNCIA- 
TION. The Common School Edition should be the com- | 
panion of every school-boy and girl who desires to speak | 
and define correctly. Among other good things, it con- | 
tains Rules for Pronunciation; Rules for Spelling; A List | 
of Words Spelled in Two or More Different Ways; A List | 
of Scripture Preper Names; Christian Names of Men and | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 

Women; Modern Biographical Names; Metrie System of 
| Weightsand Measures; Words and Phrases from Foreign 
Languages. It has been recently revised, contains 400 
pages, and is illustrated with 250 cuts. We offer it for 
| sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 95 cents. 
| Address 

PERRY MASON & CO.,, 

§ Youth’s Companion Office, Hi 
% 41 Temple Place. 











Boston, Mass. 








“Materials for Wax Flowers and Instrue- | 
| tion Book. 


This Box contains all | | 
the materials for making | 
| & pretty spray of Blush | 
Roses, described on page 
10 in the book. Having | 
learned to make this | 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 
quite easy to make other 
flowe The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 

sright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, 2 Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 














Sent postage paid for $1 00. 


Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
| § Youth's Companion Office, } 
’ 41 Temple Ploce, 





Boston. 


| months before 


| pense of the helpless sick; 


183 


I Wont be Imposed Upon. 


Mass., 





5, 1869. 





Charlestown, March 





Mr. H.R 

Dear Sir,—The following is a statement of my experi- 
ence with the great Blood Remedy, VEGETINE. I have 
been Keeping a boarding-house here for many years, and 
have had the misfortune to have a great deal of sickness 
in my family. In one case, in particular, 1 noticed the 
wonderful effect of VEGETINE. 

About the year I847, a young man, then sixteen years 
old, who was a distant relative of mine, came home from 
sea. He had injured his left leg on Board the ship some 
and, when the ship came into th 
he came to my house, being so feeble that he 
to his home in Lowell. 


. STEVENS: 














s port, 
could not go 
His leg was swollen above the 


| Knee more than twice its natural size,and he was obliged 


to drag it along after him, having no use of it whatever, 
The effect of this had reduced him to a mere skeleton. 


| His father came down and employed Dr. George Hay- 


ward, of Boston, to attend him, who then occupied a 
prominent position in the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
He pronounced it a bad case of Necrosis; said he must be 
removed to the hospital, have his leg opened, and the bone 
bored, to allow the discharge of matter there collected; 
otherwise, the leg must be amputated, 

Not thinking it advisable to pursue this course, and hav- 
ing used VEGETINE, the Great Blood Remedy, in the past 
with so good effeet, concluded to try it in this ease. After 
taking it regularly for six weeks, his leg was but little 
swollen, and his general health so much improved that he 
did not look like the same person. At the end of tive 
months he went home to Lowell perfectly cured. He re- 
mained in Lowell until the commencement of the war; 
then joined the army and was pronounced a sound and 
well man. 

The above is but one case out of many where T have 

slood Remedy used with unparalleled success, 
nit myself for twenty years, more or less, for 
} sia and General Debility, and it always appears to 
give me new life and vigor. 

One lady boarder was completely cured from Canker 
Humor, after she had suffered for years, and tried almost 
every thing else without receiving any benetit. Another 
was cured from Liver complaint, which was a bad 
case, and so considered by the many physicians who had 
attended her from time to time. 

{ have known its use by other boarders, for Rheumatism, 
with extraordinary good ¢ . 

lady took it for Consumption of the Bowels, and found 
more relief than in any thing else she could procure. 
do not want to overestimate its usefulness; but I do 
want those suffering from sickness to know what this 
good medicine has done, and is still doing; for | know 
what it is to be imposed upon when sick; and LT think it is 
wrong for any one to overestimate a remedy at the ex- 
and I, for one, will not do it 
under any circumstances w hatever. 
MRS. ALIVIA S. MUNROE, 


































161 Chelsea St. 





Thousands will bear testimony (and do it voluntarily) 
that VEGETINE is the best medical compound yet placed 
before the publie for renovating and purifying the blood, 
eradicating all humors, impurities or poisonous secretions 
| from the system, invigorating and strengthening the sys- 
tem debilitated by disease; in fact, it is, as many have 
called it, “The Great Health Restorer.” Vegetine is sold 
by all arnggies. 











For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’ FS, Canton, Mase. 





PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics* 
Fair, Boston, 


— MS, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 





That splendid new field game which created such an ex 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, Will be brought out this spring in sets eight $50, 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogne containing rules and full description free to any 
one on appl i 

i- WwW 











ion. - 
t & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


VAILL’S 


Manutactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and | shipboard, A variety 


























FOLDING 


of folding cane seat ch cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


- CHAIRS 








E. W. VAILL, 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house iur- 





Patentce and Manut’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 


AGENTS—READ THIS. 


We will pay agents a salary of B25 per week and ex- 
penses, or allow a large commission, to sell our great dis- 
covery and Works of Art. Address THE WESTERN 
ART ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IL. 22—2t 

for $1 50, furnishing delightful amuse- 


BOYS| ment and snitable for printing cards, 
—4t 


| Boston Ha and Stamp Co., 48 Winter Street. 
‘OUR N ME neatly printed on § 50 fine Br 
th 


and”: box 


Addies 








rou ean buy the Gem “printing Press 
with 3 Alphabets of Type, all complete, 








sect 
nt postpaid, for 5 
+ 


f 
. UYERS, Pekin, Ii. 





cents. E.N 
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For the Companion. 


MY MARTHA. 
(WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS.) 
I would fain sing a song in your praise, lovely Mar- 
tha, 
Although words are weak to express all I mean; 
But believe me, my dear, merry friend, I would 
rather 
Have one of your smiles than be kissed by a queen! 


And yet it is not that your smile is so cheery 
With dimples, and roses, and gently-traced lines, 
That it warns into life human hearts that are weary ; 
It is the sweet, sweet spirit that under it shines. 


A spirit of pure and unselfish devotion 

To every good cause and benevolent plan; 
A spirit that sets all your powers in motion 

To do all the good in the world that you can. 


And I am but one of the invalid creatures, 
And others less happy there are, not a few, 
Whose eyes ever brighten at sight of your features, 
Whose hearts daily pray for God’s blessing for you. 
MARY TOWLE. 
— Ap 


| is certain, that whatever were the component in- 
| gredients, from the blackness and solidity in the | 


}inost ancient manuscripts, from an inkstand 
| found at Herculaneum, in which the ink appears 
|as a thick oil, and from chemical analysis, the 
ink of antiquity was much more opaque, as well 
as encaustic, than that which is used in modern 
times. 

Inks of different colors were much in vogue; 
red, purple, blue, and gold and silver inks, were 
the principal varieties. The red was made from 
vermillion, cinnabar and carmine; the purple 
from the murex; one kind of which, called the 
purple encaustic, was appropriated to the exclu- 
sive use of the Emperors. Golden ink was much 
more popular among the Greeks than among the 
Romans. During the middle or dark ages, the 
manufacture both of it and of silver ink was an ex- 
tensive and lucrative branch of trade, and the illu- 
minated manuscripts which remain are a strik- 
ing proof of the high degree of perfection to 
which the art was carried. 

The making of the inks themselves was a dis- 
tinct business; another connected with it, and to 
which it owed its origin, was that of inscribing 
the titles, capitals, as well as emphatic words, in 
colored, and gold, and silver inks. 


eo 


AN UNINVITING REPAST. 

To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion,—In 
your number for April 28d a correspondent gives 
an amusing account of a book agent’s experience 
at a New Hampshire farm-house, where there 
was a dog who “knew beans.’”’ A parallel to the 


be found in the following moving account of an 
appetizing supper, which we copy from an enter- 
taining little volume entitled “Itinerant Preach- 





For the Companion. 
TWICE RESCUPD. | 
IIe stood on a raft of logs, fishing. In the | 
middle of the raft was an unfastened log. On| 
this he happened to step. It turned, and let him | 
into the water, down through the raft—his hands 
clutching vainly at the slimy, slippery edges. 
The loose log rolled back to its place, an.’ covered | 
him out of sight as if he had never beeo. He 
was a young man to whom life was sweet. Could | 
any one have guessed, as he stood there, strong 
and proud, a moment ago, that death was under | 
his feet? But death has swift errands, and often | 
it brings no warning and leaves no cry. 

Only one human being saw the accident. He 
was 2 preacher, a man of words; but he was also 
aman of deeds, and he hada strong arm, He 
could help his fellow-men as well as love them. 
Springing upon the raft, he pried the logs apart 
with a boat-hook, and watched when the sunken | 
body should rise. One muscular grasp, ene stout 
effort, and the half insensible victim was back in 
the world again. 

It was astonishing how quickly it was done. 
Deliverance trod upon the heels of danger. There 
was no disaster, no downright harm. The plunge, 
the rescue, the waking to second life—all passed 
in a little more than three minutes. 

Full of gratitude, the young man walked home. 
Next day he sent for the man who had saved 
him. He was rich and generous, and he meant 
to pay a handsome price for his life. 

“Tell me in what way I can best reward you, 
sir,” said he, when his deliverer came. “But for 
you it would have been all over with me.” 

“Ah, [cannot agree with you there,”’ said his 
friend, 

“Why not? I should have been a dead man, 
if you had not rescued me.” 

“That is very probable, but then it would not 
have been ‘all over’ with you; after death comes 
the judgment.” 

The young man turned away his face. 
you a preacher?” said he. 

“Yes, and so are you,.’” 

“No, sir; very far from that.” 

“Your life, that has been given back to you, 
can be the best sermon in the world.” 

“I suppose,that is true, sir. But really now, 
what can I do for you?” 

“Well, you wish to reward me, 
blessing I have saved your life. Will you give 
that life to God’s service? That is all I ask, and 
it will be reward enough for me,” 

Struck by his noble friend’s unselfishness, the 
young man promised to “think seriously about 
the matter.” True to his word, he began to read 
the Bible, and the reading drove him to prayer, 
Prayer wrought true repentance. Repenting he 
found faith, and faith made him a working 
Christian, , 


| 
| 


“Are 


By God’s 





} 


1 P os . ack o t “rye . away se, 
The saving of his life was the means of saving | tach of a manttoned, oe rye 

often that we meet in instance of so remarkable 
| presence of mind and prompt daringin a lady, 


his soul. 
o> 
THE INK OF THE ANCIENTS. 
Modern ink, as many of our readers know, is 
usually made of sulphate of iron (copperas), pow- 
dered nut-gulls and gum-arabic. 


and soot from furnaces and baths. 
supposed that the black liquor whieh the euttle- 
fish yields was frequently employed, One thing 


ing in the Early Days of Methodism,’’ compiled 
by her son, Mr. T. W. Tucker, from the journal 
of the late Mrs. Tucker, wife of the late “‘Father’’ 
Tucker, one of the pioneers of Methodism in New 
England: 

I cannot forbear mentioning one instance in 
which nature rather rebelled against the repast 
set before us. On this occasion Mr. Tucker and 
myself went to one of his Sabbath appointments, 


| starting quite early in the morning, immediately 


after our breakfast. Having had no dinner, 
towards night we were decidedly hungry, and 
gladly accepted the invitation of a woman to take 
supper with her. 

We rode about three miles out of our way, and 
arriving at her house, found her husband, an old 
man, and a young daughter busily engaged in 
boiling up for soap grease an old horse that had 
recently died a natural death, in two large ket- 
tles, between which hung the pot that contained 
our supper! 

The kettles containing the remains of the horse 
were boiling fast, and would ever and anon bub- 
ble over into the dinner pot. The table was 


| spread in the same room, and we were invited to 


sit down. We could not refuse, though appetite 
had fled. Just as we were seated, a loud thump- 
ing and knocking, interspersed with heavy 
groans, was heard proceeding from the room di- 
rectly beneath us. Our hostess, upon noticing 
our surprise, naively informed us that it was 
nothing but the hogs. These interesting animals 
were kept ina pen which extended underneath 
the sitting-room and parlor, 


— 
EARTHQUAKES IN ENGLAND. 
England is remarkably free from earthquake 

shocks, but in the middle of the last century it 

had its share of them, though escaping serious 
damage. When Whitefield and the Wesleys were 
preaching in London in 1750, the public excite- 


; ment was at its height: 


The general terror rose almost to madness 
when an insane prophet declared that on the 4th 
of April another earthquake would level London 
and Westminster to the dust. A wild excite- 
ment raged through the city as the fatal day 
approached. Thousands fled to the country. 
Women and children ran through the streets on 
the night before the 4th of April, weeping and 
lamenting. London looked like a city sacked 
and ruined. Every open space was filled through 
the anxious night with multitudes of the rich 
and poor awaiting the expected shock. The 
churches were crowded with unaccustomed wor- 
shippers. Whitefield stood up in Hyde Park at 
midnight, under an inclement sky, and spoke 
with his sonorous voice to an uncounted multi- 
tude; and Charles Wesley, surrounded by im- 
mense throngs at the Foundry, preached a “‘writ- 
ten” sermon and chanted some inspiring hymns. 
The next day passed away in quiet. The people 
came back to their houses, and London has never 
since felt so universal a terror as that of the year 
of the earthquakes. 

+> — 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Strong muscles and cool resolution have proved 
sufficient, without any previous “circus” train- 
ing, to enable a perilled rider to escape from the 


| 
| Oo 


| pears in the following: 
| 


unfortunate agent’s unpleasant predicament can | 


It is not 


r of such singular rescue from danger, as ap- 


A Richmond paper of a recent date says that 

| Miss Mattie, daughter of Judge Robert Ould, 

aise: | was the heroine of a street adventure which, in 

lhe ink used by ancient writers was formed of | its culmination, made the hearts of all observers | 

lamp-black, or the black taken from burnt ivory, | leap into their throats. She had just seated her- | bout dwelve feet. I not say nearer as dat. 
Some have | self upon a mettled horse in front of her father’s 





| points to stop the runaway, but the intrepid rider, 
who retained her composure as well as her hold 
| of the reins, called to them to desist. 5 

| At that juncture Charles Ross was driving 
| slowly up Main Strect, and perceiving the ap- 
| proach of the runaway purposely halted his team 
across the street. In a second the flying steed 
was close upon the hack horses, and essayed to 
overleap them. As he did so Miss Ould sprang 
to the box of the hack and was caught by the 
strong arm of Ross. 

The horse struck the hack team and was thrown 
down by the concussion. Several persons then 
rushed up and securely held the three frightened 
animals. Miss Ould was not only unhurt, but 
almost free from emotional excitement, and 
calmly related the particulars of her unwilling 
flight. 


+> 
+o 





THE CRICKET AND THE BUT- 
TERFLY. 


A little black cricket sat moping, one day, 
Alone in his woody retreat; 

When a wandering butterfly, coming that way, 
Alighted almost at his feet. 


“Most beautiful, sure, of all beautiful things! 
And see, how coquettish and bold! 

Was ever such color? Just look at its wings, 
All azure, and purple, and gold. 


“Ye gods, what a life! to be pining the hours 
In roaming about at his will; 

Just sipping the sweets of the daintiest flowers, 
And of luxury taking his fill! 


“Ah me, what a different fortune is mine! 
How partial Dame Nature must be, 

| Who gives to the butterfly every thing fine, 
And nothing worth having to me!” 


While thus the cricket lamented his fate, 
And counted his Maker to blame, 

Into the meadow, with mischief elate, 
A bevy of children came. 


And straight at the butterfly every one goes, 
With bonnet, or kerchiet, or cap; 

Too late he struggles to fly from his foes; 
He’s caught in a treacherous trap! 


Poor fellow! the battle js barely begun; 
Each furious enemy plies 

His hands and nails, for every one 
Is eager to win the prize. 


Off comes a leg in the terrible strife ; 
And now he has lost a wing; 

And now another; and now his life; 
Poor little mangled thing! 


“Sure, merciful Heaven is kind to me!” 
Was the cricket’s penitent moan; 

“There are greater griefs than mine, I see, 
And each must suffer his own. 


“A poor little cricket, so homely and shy, 
From envy has nothing to fear; 
Vhile beauty, like that of the butterfly, 
May cost a deal too dear!” 
——_+0 
PERFUME. 

It is well known that there can be no sensation 
of smell unless minute particles of the odor come 
in contact with the lining membrane of the nose 
and give an impression to the nerves. But can 
any one imagine the minuteness of the particles 
of perfume which have an odor for years without 

seeming loss of quantity, but must be incessantly 
| giving off myriads of particles to excite the sense 
of smell; 


No one has yet been able to analyze or demon- 
strate the essential action of perfume. Gas can 
be weighed, but not scents; the smallest known 
creatures —the very monads of life—can be 
caught by a microscope lens and made to deliver 
up the secrets of their organization; but what it 
is that emanates from the pouch of the musk 
that fills a whole space for years, and years, and 
years, with its penetrating odor, which an illimi- 
table number of extraneous substances can carry 
off without diminishing it in size and weight— 
and what it is that the warm summer air brings 
| to us from the flowers, no man has yet been able 

to determine. So fine, so subtle, so impondera- 

| ble, it has eluded both our most delicate weights 
and measures and our strongest lenses. If we 
come to the essence of each odor, we should have 
made an enormous stride forward, both in hy- 
giene and in chemistry; and none would profit 
more than the medical prefession if it could be 
as conclusively demonstrated that such an odor 
proceeded from such and such a cause, as we al- 
ready know of sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
ammonia and the like, 
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“SHOOST SO LONG AS IT VAS,” 

Cross-questioning a witness in court is often a 
tedious and provoking process for all parties con- 
cerned; but sometimes it is rendered irresistibly 
ludicrous, and all the more so from the grim and 
prosy surroundings. A Chicago correspondent 
tells the following: 





At arecent trial before Justice Dougherty, it 
was thought important by the counsel to deter- 
mine the length of time certain “two-quarters of 

beef, two hogs and one sheep” remained in an 
| express-wagon in front of plaintiff’s store, before 
| they were taken away by the defendant. 


out and — it into the aforesaid wagon. 
Then the following ensued: 


| 
| Counsel—State to the jury how long it was | town wall. ee 
| after you took the meat from the store, and put} been built for so many years that the building 


it into the wagon, before it was taken away. 
Witness—Now I cunnot tell dat. 
don’t 


| Counsel—You understand me. 


Witness—Now I know not vat you ask da 
for. Der vagon he vas back up mit der sideva)j; 
and dat’s most as long as it vas. You dell me 
how long der sidevalk vas. Den feet? Dwelya 
feet? Den I dells how long it vas. : 

Counsel—I don’t want to find out how Jone 
the sidewak was, but I want to know (speakine 
very slowly) how—long—this—meat—was—jy_ 
the—wagon—before—it—was—taken—away? 

Witness—O, dat. Well, now I not sold any 
more meat so. I all time weigh him; neyey 
measured meat, not yet. But I dinks ’bout tree 
feet. [Here the spectators, and his honor, and 
the jury, smiled audibly.] I know not, shentie. 
mens, how is dis. I tell you all I can as good ag 
I know. 

Counsel—Look here! I want to know hoy 
long it was before the meat was taken away 
after it was put into the wagon? sig 

Witness—{looking very knowingly at the coun. 
sell—Now you dry to get me ina scrape. Dat 
meat vas shoost so long in der wagon as he vag 
in der shop. Dat’s all [dold you. Dat meat 
vas dead meat. He don’t got much longer in dey 
dousan year, not mooch, 

Counsel—That will do. 





NEIL’S LEAP AT RAVEN’S ROCK, 

A writer in John O’Groat’s Journal, describ. 
ing the exploits of a gigantic Highlander noted 
for his agility and strength, winds up his account 
with the following adventure in which he (the 
writer) took part when a boy: 


The most astounding feat, however, remains to 
be told; but it is no easy matter to tell it so as to 
give any idea of the reality. At the lower end 
of the valley of Braemore the river struggles for 
some hundred yards through a rocky gorge of Al- 
pine sublimity. Here the whole stream is con- 
fined between two rugged rocks in a channel 
some eight or nine feet wide, just at the point 
where it falls some forty feet in one whole sheet 
into a deep, dark and hideous gulf below the 
rugged and awful precipice. 

At this place one cold winter evening Neil and 
I found ourselves on the wrong side of the river, 
It was a deep, roaring flood that no man or horse 
could swim or wade. We had gone far, and my 
strength was exhausted, so that Neil had to bun. 
dle me on his back. How we should cross now 
was the question. My Scotch giant proposed a 
way. It makes my flesh creep as I remember it. 

“Pll leap the gorge over the falls, if you wont 
be afraid.” 

“Pll not be afraid if you’ll keep hold of me,” 
I said. 

Neil scrambled down the rocks till he came di- 
rectly over the cascade, which roared beneath us 
with the multiplying echoes of the precipices 
around, like the bellowing of a thousand lions 
let loose. Little did I know the nature of the 
spot, or else I would not have been carried there 
by saint or sinner. 

At last Neil is standing on the very verge ol 
that thundering cascade, and meditates a leap to 
the other side! But first he made sure of his 
hold of me, and then, selecting the most likely 
spot to alight on the opposite rock, which was 
rather lower, he took a step or two back, and 
then, with all the spring power of a Bengal tiger, 
shoots across, and we both alight on the opposite 
side, and begin our scrambling exit from this 
never-to-be-forgotten scene, 


—_—_-+—_+or-- 


A BRAKEMAN’S ANSWER. 

So many are the temptations of the rough life 
of our railroad men, that it is very pleasant to 
know that a fair number of these useful public 
servants are not only good men, but religious 
men. 


The steamboat train from Boston reaches Ston- 
ington between nine and ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, where passengers take the boat for New 
York. About two o’clock at night the boat from 
New York arrives, and the train leaves with the 
passengers for Boston. During the four hours 
the train men were thus detained, for more than 
two years a midnight prayer meeting was sus- 
tained by them. So largely blessed was this 
meeting, that it is said three churches grew out 
of its influence, along the line of the road. 

“Take a cigar?” said a passenger one evening 
to a pious brakeman. 

“Thank you,” said the brakeman, “I never 
smoke.” 

“Take a chew, then?” 

“T don’t chew.” 

“Well, then, take a drink.” 

“Never drink,” was the reply. 

“What! never smoke, nor chew, nor drink 
replied the man, quite astonished. ‘What do 
you do?” 

“T frequently pray,” replied the brakeman. 

“Well-l-l,” said the stranger, “this is the queer- 
est railroad I ever saw.”—Watchman and Re- 
Jlector. 
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A BIRD FIRE-COMPANY. 





‘ 
The | 
| witness was a German, whose knowledge of Eng- | 
| lisk was very limited, but -he testified ina very 
| plain, straight-forward way to having carried it | 


How | in great danger. 


As a pattern of family affection and faithful 
| ness the stork has long been historic, but we do 
{not remember to have ever seen so fine an Ur 
| stance to the credit of this bird as the following, 
reported through the columns of the Christian 
| Intelligencer: 
A great fire broke out in a little German town 
| near where stood a tower about eighty feet high, 
which formed part of the fortification on the 
On the summit a stork’s nest ha 


| had received the name of “Stork’s Tower.” At 


I dinks | the time of the fire there were three unfledged 


| birds in the nest, and the poor little birds were 
But the old storks soon show 


residence, when the animal dashed off at a rapid | long was it from the wagon before it was taken | their good sense and their love for their young, fot 
‘ by turns they each flew off to some fish-pond, Jus 


| rate, 


Several colored men ran out at different. away by the defendant? 
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outside the walls; here they took a good dip in 
fhe water, and filled their beaks with as much 
gs they could carry away; then, notwithstanding 
the smoke and flames, they flew back to their 
little ones, poured the water from their beaks 
over them and the nest, and, at the same time, 
shaking it out from their feathers. Thus, during 
the whole day, did these faithful birds act as a 
winged fire brigade, till towards evening, when 
all danger for the young and the nest was over. 




















For the Companion. 


RAINY DAYS. 





Raining, raining, steadily, 
All the livelong day; 
How I wish the sun would shine 
And chase the clouds away! 
So frolicsome a crew, I’in sure 
Inever did behold. 
Children in the nursery 
Are hard to be controlled— 
Rainy days! 








Frank’s climbed upon the table 
To build a castle wall; 

Sue is trying very hard 
To soothe her crying doll; 

Tom has all the chairs and stools 
Piled up to make a fort; 

Noise they make, of course they do, 
But they must have their sport— 

Rainy days! 





Will is playing circus-boy, 
And standing on his head,— 
Down he tumbles in a heap, 
His heroism fled! 
Laughing, chatting, hour by hour, 
And teasing me for tales,— 
In our nursery I must say 
That merriment prevails— 
Rainy days! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
ter 
For the Companion. 


GENIE’S BIRTHDAY. 


Only six months and Genie would be five years 
old. And something was to happen on that fifth 
birthday ; something about which Genie dreamed 
“ery night and asked questions every day; 


“mething Mrs. Somes—the lady for whom Ge- 
Ue's mother did clear-starching and ironing— 
promised him, and ‘Aunty Somes was the 
test promiser,” Genie said; “she never for- 


got,” 


For one thing, he was to have a new suit of 
lavy blue; the cloth was already lying in one of 
his Mother’s bureau drawers; but that wasn’t 
al, Roreven half. It was to be a regular boy’s 
‘ut, pants, pockets and all, not a bit like the 
(ueer little dresses his mother made, as best she 
‘ould in her Spare moments. Aunty Somes was 
make this, and trim it with bright buttons 


YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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| too; but even that was only a little lump of su- 
| gar in the big cup of happiness that wonderful 
| day was to bring. Mrs. Somes had promised to 
take Genie into town and have his picture 
taken. 

| Don’t laugh at him, Curly-pate, turning the 
| leaves of mother’s album, -and finding a dozen 
| little selves smiling back at you, from among 
| the host of uncles, aunts and cousins. Genie 
| thought it a treat whenever his mother allowed 
| him to open the half-dozen morocco cases, kept 
in the old desk, with such faded, solemn-looking 
| faces inside; and when Aunty Somes showed 
| him her album, with pictures that didn’t dodge 
| and hide every time you tipped them, Genie was 
| happy as aking. He was never tired of looking 
| at the dear little boys who had so many buttons 
on their jackets, and that was how Mrs. Somes 
came to promise, that when he was five years 
old he should go to town with her, and bring 
back to his mother a picture of himself, with 
buttons on his jacket, too. 

Going to town meant a great deal to Genie, 
who had never been two miles away from the 
brown cottage where he was born, and the great 
outside world where the pictures were taken, the 
blue cloth woven, and the bright buttons made, 
was a mystery over which his busy brain puz- 
zled and his little tireless tongue questioned, 
hour after hour, standing by his mother’s iron- 
ing-board, or sitting beside patient Mrs. Somes, 
waiting till she could cut and baste the pretty 
| blue suit. 
| But one day, the very one the new suit was to 
have been tried on for the first time, Aunty 
| Somes missed the little prattler from her elbow. 
At night word came that he was quite unwell, 
and the small bundle of navy blue laid in the 
work-basket till Mis. Somes found leisure to go 
herself to the brown cottage. 

Then how the eyes sparkled and the pale 
cheeks flushed, as sitting up on the old sofa, 
Genie thrust his little hands, grown strangely 
thin and white, into a “real live jacket.” 

“In a week it will all be finished, even the but- 
tons,” said aunty, stroking the tired head as it 
nestled back on the pillow. 

“And then there’ll be one week more before 
we go to town,” said Genie, smiling, and patting 
the soft navy blue. 

But when the finished suit came home Genie 
was too weak even to try it on. 

Bright and clear dawned the birthday at last, 
but the little head could no longer lift itself from 
the pillow. 

“He will not think what day it is,” they said, 
but the very first time his mother had occasion 
to open the drawer where lay the littie blue suit, 
Genie’s eyes followed her, and with the one 
thought still uppermost in his mind, he whis- 
pered, softly,— 

“You needn’t get it out, mamma; I’m too sick 
to go with aunty to-day; but I s’pose there’ll be 
to-morrows when I get well, and may be aunty’ll 
let me go then.” 

“To-morrows” came and went, but the little 
face only grew more thin and white. Every day 
Aunty Somes held the wasted form in her arms, 
and talked about the loving Saviour, who, when 
He was on earth, took little children in His arms, 
; and who, if Genie didn’t get well, would carry 
| him to another home, more wonderful and far 
more beautiful than the great town he had so 
longed to see; till Genie learned to think of Jesus 
as a real friend, in whose arms he would be even 
happier and safer than in aunty’s, and to whose 
home both aunty and mother would come, by- 
and-by. 

“But aint you afraid?’ asked little Lonnie 
Rhodes, when Genie gave him his tin cart be- 
cause he shouldn’t want it up in heaven. “You 
don’t know, for certain, Jesus will love you and 
take care of you.” 

“Why, yes I do,” said Genie. ‘He’s promised 
to, lots and lots of times, in the Bible. Aunty 
showed me.” 

“But may be He’ll forget, or something.” 

“No,” said Genie, very slowly and emphati- 
cally. “He’s too good. Don’t you know that 
when Aunty Somes promised me any thing, she 
always did just as she promised.” 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 

CONCEALED SQUARE WORDS. 
1. The stag ran to the summit of the mountain. 
2. The Rome of to-day is not that of Casar’s time. 
3. Lam a sailor bound to the open Polar Sea. 
4. The finest silks are imported from Italy. 
5. Listen to a statement of our public debt,—when 
you have the opportunity. A.J. M. 


2. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in elm, but not in oak; 
My second is in swallow, but not in choke; 
My third is in young, but not in old; 
My fourth is in fierce, but not in bold; 
My fifth is in light, but not in heavy; 
My sixth is in flock, but not in bevy; 
My seventh is in sweet, but not in sour; 
My eighth is in time, but not in hour; 
My ninth is in tree, and also in bower; 
My whole is the name of a beautiful flower. 
3 MAuD MERTON. 





WILLY WISP. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My first is a sudden motion, got 
When a certain grain is made right hot, 
(Sometimes by holding it over a flame ;) 
And backwards and forwards it spells the same. 


My second, when spoken, a title you’ll name, 
And backward and forward it spells the same. 


My third a lady’s cheek will grow, 

When sudden blushes have bade it glow; 
(Perchance at the sound of a cherished name ;) 
And backward and forward it spells the same. 


My fourth we are sometimes proud to name, 
With a sceret hope to increase our fame; 

And backward and forward ’tis still the same. 
My jifth can the sweetness of sweet flowers claim, 
And backwards and forwards is still the same. 
My sixth bids farewell to notice and fame; 
Backward and forward spelling the same. 

My whole is something we often crave, 

But we ask it not unless we are brave; 

We had rather bestow, than beg it, by far; 

It is never kept in, though it follows, a jar. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 
4. An occurrence. 
5. Reposes. 
J. STOLLER. 


1. A shrub. 
2. Permission. 
3. A tropical fruit. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


rook, jackdaw, kite, cross-bill, daw, fieldfare, mar- 
tin, shoveler, egret, duck, adjutant, lapwing, onsel, 
sandpiper, dodo, whip-poor-will, wagtail, swift, teal, 
swallow, umber, awk, coot, tern, dove, raven, knot, 
corn-crake, puflin, quail, steamer duck, ruff and sec- 
retary bird. 

3. Cats hanker after fish. 

4. Mephibosheth, Ishbosheth, Cushi, Hebron, Asa- 
hel, Lebanon. MICHAL. 

5. Seated, a steed. Abroad, aboard, bad oar. 
Lapidary, a dry pail. Structure, true crust. 





To Owners of Horses and Cattle. 
TOBIAS’S DERBY CONDITION POWDERS are 
warranted superior to any others, or no pay, for the cure 
of Distemper, Worms, Bots, Coughs, Hide-Bound, Colds, 
etc., in Horses, and Colds, Coughs, Loss of Milk, Black- 





“°Cept having your picture,’ suggested Lon- 

nie, winking very fast. 

“OQ, but I was so sick she couldn’t,—don’t you 
| see, she couldn’t,”’ said Genie, too weak to keep 
| his tears back; “but there isn’t any thing in the 
| world Jesus can’t do,—that’s why it’s nicest to 
have Him promise you things. Sometimes folks 
can’t, but Jesus always can; and there wont be 
any thing to cry about, up there.” 

Happy little Genie! 

Many, many tears fell upon the little coffin 
when the worn-out body was robed for the first 
and last time in the suit of navy blue. 

But up there, “there wasn’t any thing to cry 
about.” ARCHIE FELL, 





| five Cents. 


Tongue, Horn Distemper, etc., in Cattle. Price Twenty- 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 23—4t 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 
They are sure to PLEASE 
The Creat Puy hy everybody. Packages con- 
* taining one dozen different 
Puzzles sent anywhere for 25 cents. Address PUZZLE 
COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 

_ 5 packages for $1, or 12 packages for $2. 
Sande The Best 

Printing Presses.747.40? 
Size for Cards, La- Size for Cir- 
S6m. Envelope, &c | $ 1 J end Ete, 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and urs have delic¢ht- 





_2teow't 


1. Elapse, Lovely, Avenue, Pencil, Sluice, Eyelet. Sees ons 
2. Swan, owl, magpie, lark, loon, hen, wheat-ear, 


Barnett’s Kalliston, 


Letter from a distinguished Physician in Massachusetts. 
Messrs. JoserH BuRNETT & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen,—Agreeably to your request, I have care- 
fully examined the formwa which you employ in the 
manufacture of the article to which you give the name of 
BukNett’s KALiiston, and I am happy to say that I 
find the ingredients comprising it to be such as medical 
men would approve of, for ameliorating the condition of 
the skin in cutaneous affections. 

The combination is entirely judicious and compatible, 
and well calculated to promote a healthy condition of the 
skin. Iam glad to perceive that Glycerine is one of its 
components. As a cosmetic, your KALLISTON must be 
very desirable, as in addition to its efficacy, it is a delight- 
ful perfume. Respectfully yours, 

. * e 

Prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, For sale 


by dealers generally. 2—lt 





NOVELTY 
Printine-Presses 

The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
assed tor General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 

351 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; 8. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 
TIONS which are in daily use. Taken trom the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. ‘To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 
The Young Angler. Containing instructions for 
reparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hooks, Baits, etc. Also, 
low and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pad- 
die a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 
The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., ete., translated into the four modern languages— Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 
Ventriloguism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 


Forty Years’ Trial has proved 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 


BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 


singly or in COMBINATION, are sold by all 
sts and fancy goods dealers. Canvass- 
ers wanted by 


. H. STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 
Samples sent free for 75 cents. 15—13t 


ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $250 
per month, everywhere, male and female, 
tointroduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su- 
perior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, 
It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Ever 

second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can- 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB «& CO., Boston, Mass., New York City, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, IL, or St. Louis, Mo. l5eow6t 











BIG 


cents. 


Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards, etc. 
whole family. 
amusing and instructive for the young. 


14 Kilby Street, Boston. 






Onewill do fora 
Movable Type. Profitable, 


Jet Printer 81, Silver $1 25. 


’ 
A with Ink, Typeand neat Case, delivered 
a oy mail anywhere. 


3 —— ts ertra 
Go 


Agents wanted. ding aoe 


PAY and employment given the working classes 
everywhere to sell our new illustrated work, 
“EVERY MAN THE FOUNDER OF HIS OWN For- 
TUNE; oR, How 
Hard Times” and the “Great Temperance Movement.” 
Agents’ profits 300 

Cireulars an 
to agents who sell 1000 copies per day. ’ 
& GO., Office, 81 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 23-2t 


To GET Ricn.” Dates from “Panic 
yer cent. Single copy, by mail, 25 
testimonials free, in which we refer 


Cc. WALKER 








Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 








ful amusement and money making. Send star 


ELS! of for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
- . > & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


KELSEY 








'$5 to $20 





SAVE THE CHILDREN! 

One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup wil! re- 

move all kinds of worms from a whole family. 
GOODWIN «& CO., Boston. 


GEO. C. 
12—26t 


per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
GEO. STInson & Co., Portland, Me, 14 





The Sunscrirrion Pricy of the Comranion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 
the year. 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENTS for the ant nee sent by mail, should 
be made in Money ord sank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NE ITHER ~ THES N BE PROCURKED, send the 
money ina registered Je All postina isters are re- 
quired to re giste ; letters whenever re quested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to whiel your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to B ap shers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASO CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
























A CHINESE DINNER. 


A writer in Temple Bar, an English publication, 
says that when he was invited to a grand Chinese 
dinner, his physician told him, by way of precaution, 
“that he should take but a very little of each dish, 
and take a very long time about it.” “I had no 
choice,”’ 
ner at eleven, and did not conclude till half-past 
five. 

“1 felt a little squeamish, but was not actually sick, 
and the doctor said I had the digestion of a horse. 
To enumerate the dishes we ate, and the prices paid 
for them, would seem fabulous, 
with tea and finished with soup. 

“Some of the intermediate dishes were shark’s 
fin; birdsnests brought from Borneo (costing nearly 
a guinea a mouthful); fricassee of poodle, a little dog 
rather like a pig, except for its head; the fish of the 
konk shell, an elastic substance like india-rubber, 
which you might masticate, but could not possibly | 
mash; peacock’s liver, very fine and recherche ; 
putrid e 





gs, nevertheless very good; rice of course; 


salted shrimps, baked almonds, cabbage in a variety | 


of forms, green ginger, stewed fungi, fresh fish of a 
dozen kinds, onions ad libitum, salt duck cured like 
ham, and pig in every form, roast, boiled, fried; 
HLowchow ham, which seemed to me equal to Wilt- 
shire, 

“The fact is, the Chinese excel in pork, but the 
Europeans will rarely touch it, under the supersti- 
tion that the pigs are fed on babies. But I believe 
the whole to be a libel. The Chinese are most par- 
ticular about their swine, and keep them penned up 
in the utmost cleanliness and comfort, rivalling the | 
Dutch in their scrubbing and washing. They grow 
whole fields of tares and herbs for their pigs, and I 
do not believe that one porker in a million ever tastes 
a baby. 

“About two o’clock we rose from table, walked 
about, looked out of window. 
were brought, 


Large brass bowls 
4 


Each one proceeded to perform ablutions, the Chi- 
nese washing their heads. After which refreshing 
operation we resumed our seats and recommenced | 
with another description of tea. 

“The birdsnests seemed like glue or isinglass, but | 
the cockscombs were palatable. The dog meat was 
like very delicate gizzard well stewed. The 
which I fancied most turned out to be RAT; for upon 
taking a second help, after the first taste 1 got 
the eames. and I sired felt rather sick epee this 


must go | in boldly for manners and customs. 


“The whole was eaten with chopsticks, or a spoon | 


made like a small spade or shovel. The sticks are 
made into a kind of fork by being held crosswise be- 
tween the fingers.” 
- ~ ‘i 
CATCHING A WHALE, 

The Chatham Monitor youches for the truth of the 
following story of how a fisherman caught a whale, 
or was caught by one: 


It is the custom of those who pursue the shore fish- | 





ing in schooners to separate from the vessel, each 
man occupying a dory various distances from the 
schooner and fishing tor cod on his own hook, : ad 
David Kent, a me smber of the schooner M. L. 
Chase’s Company, was thus engaged recently = the 
ground known as Pollock Rip. He was quietly pur- 
suing his peaceful avocation, waiting for nibbles and 
pulling in cod, when all of a sudden, without the 
smallest intimation of what was to happen, he felt 
his dory dart through the wate 
of speed, and with such veloe ity as to throw him off 
his balance, ¢ ausing him to assume a somewhat un- 
dignified attitude in the bottom of the boat. He held 
on for dear life, while the unseen power beneath the 
sea dragged him mercilessly forward, as though 
urged onward by Neptune's pitchfork in the hands 
of the briny sea- coed Weleane ‘lf. Matters beginning to 









look serious to the unwilling recipient of this free | 


ride, he crept cautiously forward fearful of over- 
turniag the boat, and with knife in hand cut the 


says the correspondent, “for we began din- | 


We commenced | 


filled with hot water, and towels. | 


dish | 


a miraculous rate | 


THE YOUT HS COMP ANTON. 


j anchor rope by which the boat was drawn. Soon 
| afterwards the spout of a whale explained to the as- 
tonished spectators the source of the motive power. 
A monster of this species had become entangled 
with the anchor and rope by which the dory was 
moored. The boat was carried about two’ hundred 
yards. Capt. Kent showed much coolness and pres- 
ence of mind in this sudden emergency, to which the 
preservation of his life may be due. 


a » 


FRENCH POLITENESS, 

The famous saying of Charles I1., of England, is 
often quoted as an illustration of politeness in death, 
where the king begged pardon of his courtiers for de- 

| taining them so long in his chamber, and for being so 
| unconscionably long in dying. But two Frenchmen 
| have outdone the monarch. 


But of all the anecdotes on politeness which I could 
| produce, that which charms me most is a French one. 
| A citizen of that polished country had unfortunately 
done something which necessitated his being hanged ; 
and as there was no professional executioner availa- 
ble for the occasion, the painful duty of carrying out 
| the sentence devolved upon an amateur, who apolo- 
gized for any possible shortcomings to the person 

| principally concerned. 
*“T hope you will pardon me,” 
to any unnecessary inconvenience 
have never hanged any one be »fore. 





said he, “if I put you 
», but the fact is, I 


” 





| “Pray do not mention it,’’ replied the other; “for 
that matter, I have never been ranged before. We 
must each do our best.” 
a an 
A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 
A good mother is one of God’s best gifts. Most of 


the great men of the world, who have done much for 
the good of others, have had remarkable mothers. 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton paid a beautiful tribute to 
his mother, 


My mother asked me never to use tobacco; I have 
never touched it from that time to the present day. 
She asked me never to gamble, and I have never gam- 

| bled; I cannot tell who is losing in games that are 
being played. She admonished me, too, against hard 
drinking; and whatever capacity ‘for endurance I 
have at present, and whatever usefulness I have, I 
aitribute to having complied with her pious and cor- 
rect wishes. When I was seven years of age she 
asked me not to drink, and then ] made a resolution 
of total abstinence; and that I have adhered to it 
through all time, I owe to my mother. 


- 2 
SPECTACLES, 

When spectacles were first introduced, it was con- | 
sidered fashionable to wear them, even by people 
who were not in the least near-sighted. In Spain 
they formed part of the costume of every well-bred 
person. This absurd use of glasses was meant to in- | 
crease the gravity of the appe arance, and conse- 
quently the veneration with which the wearer of | 
> anes was regarded. A young monk having, through 








| 
| - 


the assistance of his family, caused his convent to | 


succeed in an important lawsuit, thought himself 
liberally rewarded when the prior, having embraced 
him, said, to testify his gratitude, “Brother, put on 
spectacles 

The glasses of spectacles were proportioned in size 
to the rank of the wearer; those worn by the Spanish 
| nobles were as large as one’s hand. The Marquis of 
| Astorga, Viceroy of Naples, after having had his bust 
| sculptured in marble, particularly enjoined the artist 
not to forget his beautiful spectacles! 


- 2 _ 
WISE GOOSE, 
The Syracuse Standard tells us of a family in the 
city that kept a small flock of geese. Some few 
weeks since the geese were missing, and all efforts 
| to find them prove cd fruitless. But one day recently 
the gander of the flock returned to the front gate of 
} | the premises of his owne r, and immediately set up a 
| toad scream, and would not be quieted nor come 
into the yard. Finally the owner came out and fol- 
lowed it for a number of blocks until it entered a 
yard at the rear of which was an old barn. On open- 
| ing it the balance of the flock were found, and were 
| taken possession of by the owner. It appeared that 
| the gander had made its escape through a hole in the 
| floor of the barn, and then started for home to give 
| the alarm, 
| —-—-+— — 





A BAD PENNY COMING HOME, 
A man who palms off counterfeit currency in 
charity, is rightly served if it finds its way back into 
| his money-drawer: 


A Detroit business man found a counterfeit fifty 
| cent scrip among his currency the other day, and he 
| put it in his vest, and that ‘afternoon gave it to a 

ittle girl in the street. When he came back from 
tea he found the same piece of scrip in the drawer 
again, and questioning the clerk, he learned that a 
little girl had brought it in, bought a stick of gum, 
and gone away with forty-nine cents of good money. 








oes 
A BOY STUDENT. 

We read that while the late Dr. Livingstone was a 
| cotton weaver, working from six in the morning un- 
til eight at night, he read many of the classic authors 
before he was sixteen. His mother often had to take 
his book away from him to secure him proper sleep. 
When at work he fixed his book on his spinning jen- 
ny so that he could catch sentences as be passed to 
and fro; and the power of abstracting the mind from 
surrounding noises was there formed. Thereby he 
was enabled, during his many years of wandering in 
Africa, to read and write undisturbed by the dancing 
and songs of his savage allies. 








| - . 


“Howpy, Aunt Maria?” said a Georgia a lady to an 
old colored lady. “L aint yer ant, missis,” loftily re- 
plied the aged female, “and I aint yer uncle; I’se yer 
ekal!’ 





“Do vou have any noblemen in America?” asked 
a Viennese fraulein of a Yankee, who was doing the 
honors of an ice-cream saloon. “Yes, madam, and I 
am one of them.” All men are “noblemen” here 
who behave themselves. 


QUOTATION in Ben Jonson’s time was denoted by 
italics, or if the rest were in italics or black letter, by 
Roman letters. Strange to say, commas were form- 
erly used as italics now are, for purposes of empha- 
sis. Ben Jonson used inverted commas at the begin- 
nings of one or more lines intended to convey an 
emphatic, or weighty, or aphoristic saying. 


brio 
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Many of our ladies complain of being defrauded in 
buying Spool Silks, in some instances getting not more | 
than one-half the number of yards represented. Every 
spool of the Eureka Silk is warranted full length and | 
perfect in every respect. 


' 
| 
| 
| 


CoLps anp Covenus.—Sudden changes of weather are | 
sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial affections. Take | 
at once “Ksrown’s Bronchial Troches,” let the Cold, 
Cough or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight. 

How TO GET FURNITURE CHEAP—send to J. S. Paine’s 
manufactory for price list, or call at salesrooms, 141 Friend 
or 48 Canal Street, and see 4 most extensive stock of fash- 
ionable furniture. 





Chapped Hands.—This very troublesome and oft- 
entimes painful condition of the hands, also tan, sun- 
burn, freckles, and all redness and roughness of the skin, 
occasioned by extremes of heat or cold, may be removed 
and prevented by the use of Burnett’s Kalliston. 





“JOB LOT” OF BOYS’ CLOTHING from 

New York. One hundred and ninety- two (192) suits 
in the lot. Sizes to fit boys from three to nine years of 
age. A good suit for $5; a better one for $6, and there 
are some for $8 which cost $9 62 tomake. Also, 150 sailor 
suits—price $5 each. ‘They are good and very cheap. Call 
and examine them at 

FENNO’S, 
23 Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. It 





i ONEY made rapidly with Stenc il | and Key Check 
Sear Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
: S.M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


EST OFFER TO LADY OR GENT. 
—address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., 
Northampton, Mass. 
PPOREIG v _ POSTAGE gTAM MPS. 30 varieties 
for five 3-ct stamps; 75 for nts. Price Lists free. 
Address UNION STAMP CO. Gouldsvitte, Vt. 23— 


POREIGN STAMPS and 
ee for Stamp. E. bB. 














Agents 
Box 4], 
14—tf 









Albums given “away. 

CRAPO, Concord, 
23—2) 

20 VISITING CARDS, printed in the latest style, 


popeny for only 50cts. Send stamp for samples. 
LARSH, Newark, N.J. 23—Itp 


; OC SAMPLES Dec ‘ale omanie » Piet ures -es mailed free 
for WwW SELL & Co. oS Mass. 
1s wanted ie re t as agents. —llt 


JRANG’S CHROMO VISITING CARDS.-- 
Very he whe ac ly aga uted. Your nameon | doz., 
35c., postpaid; nd 10c for samples. 
wanted. WM. a W ALDEN » North Adams, Mass. 


20 FANCY CALLING CARDS in7 tints, Snow- 
me 





cts. Jd. 


Boys and G 





Agents 





flake, Marble and Bristol, sent for 20 cents, with 
Agent’s outfit, 10 cents. Address 
J.B. HUSTED, N 


I OYS G IRLS, and E VERYBODY! . Sena 15 
cents and receive a package of fine Cards, w ith your 

name elegantly printe . in gilt. Address JAMES E. HAND- 

SHAW, Smithtown, L. I., New Yor 23—ltp 


TY PE Type put up expressly for Amateur P rint- 
4e ers by the New England Type Foundry, 

105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 

specimen book. 21—13t 


A PREVENTIVE. Children that soil the Bedding 
ZA can be cured. One bottle of ‘Constitution Water” 
will do it. Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug- 
gists. 22—4t 
] EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. 
sound, white teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory 
Tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F.C. WEI 
Ne ow Y ork, 
HROMO ©. ARDS! New and elegant. Your name 
/ printed on 1 dozenand sent postpaid for 60 cts.; 2 doz. 
for $1 00. Glass cards 40 cents per dozen. Common white 
cards 50 cents per pack. Agents wanted. Samples 10 cts. 
LIX DSEY, Printer, Box 394, Marblehead, Mass. 23-1 


QENSITIV E CARDS, red, blue, green and purple; 
SO willeurl up when placed in the hand. Your name 
beautifully printed in GOLD on one dozen and sent post- 
pe oe on receipt of 3% cents; ay dozen, $1. Address 
—ltp . MILLS, Malden, Mass. 
GEASS. ‘CARDS. Red, i, Blue, Green. Clear and 
x ‘Transparent, Your name beautifully — on one 
dozen in Gop and postpaid for 50 cts. 3doz., $1. Sam- 
ple, 0c. Aust have Agents everywhere. Outfits 25 cts. 
Ww rite to-day. F.W.STILES, Springtie ld, Vt. 


\ENTEEL “EMPLOYMENT. A Lady Age 

W wanted in every town in the United States. Articles 
of acknowledged merit. Liberal inducements to those de- 
siring an honorable and _ lucrative business. For particu- 
lars address MILLER BROTHERS, P. O. Box 4774 N 


york. 


VHE PEOPLE have been so much imposed upon 

by several worthless Sarsaparillas, that we are glad 

to be able to recommend a preparation which can be de- 

pended on as containing the virtues of that invaluable 

medic ine, and is worthy of the public confidence. Doct. 

yer’s Sarsaparilla cures when any thing can cure 
the diseases the sale require an alte rative medic ine. 23 


BE: AU TIFUL COLORED PI CTURES s.— 
Morning of Life, ar ling ¢ Rosy,” “Kitties Among 
the Roses,” “Little Be ‘~ fant Brood,” ‘Floral 
Gems,” “Queen of the Gi le weet Sixteen,” “Ilome, 
Sweet Home,” “Ivy Bridge, "8 and hundreds of others. 
Size 13 by 18 inches. Only 15 cents each, 4 for 50 cents; or 
10 for $1 by mail, postrala. Agents wanted. Catalogues 
free. Address C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N.Y. 23—It 


SCUAYRIDYS§ 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. 


vassau, N. Y. 


























Clean, 

Pearl 
ELLS & CO., 
1W— —ly 
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| FLEETWOOD SCROLL SAW, 


Simple, Compact and Durable, 
Runs easily as a sewing machine. 

| THE BEST OF ITS KIND, AT ONE-HALF 

THE COST OF ANY OTHER MAKE, 

} FOR AMATEURS, 

| Will 


JEWELLERS, MODEL MAKERs, 
make Beautiful Parlor Ornaments, 
Monograms, Metal Patterns, ete. 
WILL SAW WOOD, BRASS, ZINC, COPPER, HOR, 
| BONE AND IVORY. 
Adapted to the Finest Work. 






No experience required to make beautiful Brackets, 
Picture Frames, Easels, Book Shelves, Match Boxes, ete, 
etc., which sell quickly at large profit. 

The American Agriculturist, in speaking of this ma- 
chine, says: ‘*For pattern-makers and other mechanics 
who need to do fine sawing this machine is admir; bly 
suited, while for those amateurs who wish to exercise 
their ingenuity in ornamental work we cannot conceive 
of any thing more compact and efficient. ‘The whole may 
| be atiached to an ordinary table and may be set up ina 
| workshop ora sitting-room. ‘To those who have p: aitiently 
| elaborated patterns by hand this machine will be especial- 
ly welcome, as it leaves both hands at liberty, and, while 
it insures greater accuracy, it does the work w ith vastly 
greater rapidity. From what we have seen of the working 
of this saw, we think it will meet all the requirements of 
those in want of such a machine.” 

The editor of the V. ¥. /llustrated Christian Weekly in 
an article on Scroll Sawing says, “The best thing for this 
sort of work is a treadle saw. 1 use what is known as the 
‘Fleetwood Scroll &: w’ and find it a most capital instru- 
ment for the purpose. 

The machines are handsomely finished, very caref: 
fitted, and WORK TRUE. Will cut three-q 
inch wood readily. Swing 15 inches between sa 
frame, and weigh complete 25 lbs. 
No. 2 Machine, complete, at factory 
No. 1 Machine, improved, with iron table, veneered 

with “ieee clamps for the finest saws, wheel 1s 









Boxing 40 ‘cents each. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Designs. 
TRUMP BROS., Manufacturers, 
Wilmington, Del. 
LIBERAL TERMS to the trade. 23—It 


STAR PRINTING PRESS. 
Hand or Self 
INKING. 


The Best in the Market. 
Inv't’d & Man’f’d by 
J. M. JONES, 

Patmyra, N.Y. 
Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. 
New York Agent, 
W. Y. EDWARDS, 
16 College Place. 
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SATIN BRISTOL CARDS. 


These cards are the best manufactured, and the low 
price we ask for them has created an enormous demand, 
which is flattering evidence that our efforts to furnish 4 
plain (yet elegant) 





ples of 20 styles, including Snowflake, Marble and | 


all colors of Bristol cards, 
outfit 20 cents. Circulars 
Ww inter Street, Boston, ™ 


ee SUMNEE 


for 10 cents. Agents wanted; 
free. ULLMAN & 3” 13 





Ele gant steel-plate engrav- 
# ing, size 14x17 inches, of the 


gre: it statesman, sent carefully mounted on a roller, post- 
ge } 


Address roR- 
23—ltp 






id, for only $1. Usual price $1 50. 
#RAV ING co., Montpelier, ) Vt. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


URLY 





The greatest humorous work of the day. 350 Comic cuts, 
racy anecdotes, lively adventures, sparkling wit, uproar- 
ious fun. Announced all over the country. The people 
arehungry forit! EVERY MAN WANTS TO LAUGH 

only book for duil times. Show it to a man, and he wont 
be happy till he gets it. One look is enough. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Terms liberal and big returns cer- 
tain. Send for cireulars and make money. There is cash 
inthis. To-Day Pub. Co., Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton or Chicago. 22—4t 


WOMEN AND MEN 


Can earn from twenty to thirty dollars per week. Occu- 
pation first-class. A ° ey 
20—4t 5 Gold Street, New 


York. 


VISITING CARD 


| are duly appreciated. The reason we are able to offer 

| them to the public at the following iow rates lies in the 
fact that we procure our stock at wholesale, in such large 
quantities, that we not only can furnish as good quality 

| as those who ask double the price we do, but much bet- 
ter, as may be perceived by comparison. The colors are 
White, Lavender and Rose tint. Price, 50 for 25 cents, of 
100 for 46 cents. Address cards 10 cents extra. 


All Men, Women, Girls and Boys desirous of making 
handsome pay should send at once. Twenty-five cents 
for complete Agent’s Outfit, or 3-cent stamp for sample. 
All cards sent postpaid. 


DEHUFF BROTHERS, 


23—4t Newtonville, Mass. Box 127. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STtBBatxz PENS. j 
Sold d by all dealers. dealers. ly 


—— 


| $1. will buy adeautifut. abeautiful Silver Care 
a Printer with Case of Type, Ink; 
Tweezers, &c.. and furnts: delight 


amusement. 
5. Agents wanted. 
ostunes 


Sul, money-makin: 
Delivered anywhere by mail. 81. 


GOLDING & CO., 14 Kilby St., 
Meow6t 
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